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Sailings Twice Every Week from New York and New Orleans 


All shore excursions, including hotel accommodations, rail- 
road journeys, motor and launch trips are arranged in advance, 
and everything is included in the price you pay for your 
ticket. Write for illustrated booklet, folders, etc., to 


OUR vacation begins the moment you step on board a 
Great White Fleet Ship for a cruise to the enchanted lands 
which rim the Caribbean Sea. Wonderful food, luxurious beds, 
and kindly personal service make “Every Passenger a Guest.” 
Passenger Traffic Department 
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The Autumn Meadowbrook 
Has Youthful Chic 


THE -FROCK—a jauntily tailored one-piece model of fine 
quality jersey, joined in a van-dyked line to give the two-piece 
effect. Box plaits in the skirt and a suede belt add to its 
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THE SUEDE JACKET—a supple, sleeveless affair that may 
be chosen in colours to harmonize with the belt of the 


frock . $21.00 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT—THIRD FLOOR 
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THIRTY-FOURTH STREET New York THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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Blow, blow, thou winter winds of the Frozen North. 
Warm, mellow sunshine in the South now floods the 
travel sights and scenes of Southern Africa. 
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Visit the World’s All-the-year-round Travel Playground 


Last year over 8,000 visitors from the Northern Hemisphere enjoyed its splendid, 

congenial climate and travel attractions. In South Africa it is sunny all the year round; 

not enervating in Summer nor inclement in Winter. It is warm from November to 

February and pleasantly cool from April to September. Modern, well-equipped large 

towns, with hinterland of great rural areas, provide many pleasant holiday resorts— 

mountain, woodland, river and marine; golf, fishing (sharks and other big sea game), 
tennis, motoring, mountaineering and other sport is plentiful. 


Excellent and well-appointed railroad travel—sleep in comfort and enjoy the in- 
ternational famous dining car service of the South African Government Railways 


Come and enjoy the land of Diamonds, Gold, Platinum and Ostrich Feathers; the land of Rhodes, Kruger, 
Botha and Rider Haggard; the land which the Victoria Falls, the Cango Caves, quaint Kaffir Kraals, the mighty 
Drakensberg and the Kruger Big Game Park have already made famous the world over—now so easy of access. 


Information may be had from your nearest Tourist Agent. Write for free travel booklet, “It 
is Summer There,” or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for 320-page fully illustrated travel book to 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU - Bowling Green Offices 
Broadway, New York City 
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The Raymond -Whitcomb Cruise All the Way Roane 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A complete voyage devoted extensively and exclusively to the great Latin-American Continent—from Panama 
to Patagonia—from the Andes to the Straits of Magellan—from the Caribbean to the Plata—from Lima to Rio. 
Pre-eminently this winter’s ONE WAY of seeing the famous Southern republics luxuriously. 
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Gangway!—for Mr. and Mrs. 
‘||| Blanque, who knowing the com- 
{ plete orneriness of our home- 
grown Februaries and Marches, 
pack up and taxi to the ‘‘Laconia’” 
and, welcomed by conspicuously 
alert stewards, sail for the South. 


They cross the piratical Caribbean 
to Colon in Panama, then make for 
the Pacific through the Canal, 
steaming close to the once so-popu- 
lar ‘‘Gold Road’’, formerly a favor- 
ite promenade for the more serious- 
minded pirates and gold-diggers. 


Down the ‘“‘Rainless Coast”? (the 
Andes towering inland) they sail 
to far Peru and Lima—a true 
antique, with Medieval churches, 
prehistoric Incas, buried Conquis- 
tadores and habits including every- 
thing from duels to bull-fights. 


Picture them only four days out, 
simultaneously finding June in 
midwinter and Spain off Florida; 
for in Havana, more Spanish than 
Spain, the caballeros and senoritas 
re-act exactly as peradvertisements 
to the stimulus of ‘‘La Paloma’’. 


Now, maybe, the Blanques tempo- 
rarily leave the Cruise for a trans- 
Andean trip across the Argentine 
pampas to Buenos Aires and then 
further to Paraguay for the double- 
starred Iguazu Falls—which are 
just one Niagara after another.: 


They continue down the West Coast 
to see Valparaiso and ambitious 
Santiago, the capital of Chile— 
the ‘‘Shoe-string Republic’. Here 
they admire parks and palms, 
boulevards and beauties, military 
mustachios and modish mantillas. 


Then they visit Tacna-Arica, that 
debatable land where military 
gentlemen have trouble with their 
teeth, and where the landscape is 
largely composed of invaluable 
nitrates broken by trains of super- 
cilious llamas and ragged Indians. 


oe 
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After Punta Arenas, the world’s 
southernmost city, the ship sails up 
the Atlantic for Uruguayan Monte- 
video—in effect South America’s 
Atlantic City with beaches which 
|are the rendezvous of bathing for 
the beauties of fully five nations. 


From Peruvian Mollendo they go 
inJand to Arequipa, an Andean 
city cuddled by a yolcano, whose 
market-places, overrun by abori- 
gines in conspicuous ponchos and 
pompous beaver-hats, may safely 
be characterized as “‘riots of color’’. 


Across the Rio Plata lies Buenos 
Ayres—the one and only “‘B.A.”— 
Paris they claim, of the Western 
World. Perhaps. At any rate itisa 
real metropolis. Who has not heard 
of its opera, its exclusive Jockey 
Club, its magnificent race course? 


Then Brazil. The Blanques land 
at Santos, the ‘‘World’s Coffee- 
pot’’, for a trip on the world’s most 
expensively maintained railway 
through the heart of the demitasse 
country to illustrious Sao Paulo 
and the snakes of Doctor Brazil. 


| The ship, however, heads for the 
Straits of Magellan. The scenery 
beggaring description, bristles with 
**Ancient-Mariner”’ albatrosses, 
“A-Gordon-Pym”’ penguins, Rock- 
well-Kent peaks and memories of 
|ecrude Tierra-del-Fuegan’ savages. 


Then, on April 1, the familiar old 
Ambrose Channel, Staten Island, 
the Statue of Liberty and Manhat- 
tan. Our Uncle Samuel tips his hat, 
**“Gangway’’, he says, *‘for the long- 
headed Blanques—clever people to 
have missed our rotten winter’’. 


Then to San Juan in Porto Rico— 
the U. S. again. Skyscrapers and 
Spanish forts rub shoulders, and 
commerce thrives in an atmosphere 
made pleasantly romantic by old 
Ponce de Leon and other well- 
spoken-of, blood-letting captains. 


They call at historic Bahia, cross 
the Equator (old stuff—they have 
already tested it on the Pacific) and 
visit Trinidad, seeing, among other 
sights, the famous Pitch Lake, 
a shrine for traffic-cops, being the 
birthplace of all ourasphalt streets. 


After that they see Rio de Janeiro 
—sublime on its sublime harbor. 
| Here are boulevards beyond com- 
pare; sidewalk cafes gratifyingly 
Parisian; mountains popping sur- 
| prisingly up out of the suburbs and 
] the famous Sugar Loaf aérial tram. 


Sails from New York, January 29, 1927—returns April 1, 1927 

The cruise-ship is the popular Cunarder ‘“‘Laconia””—20,000 tons—newly equipped at Raymond-Whitcomb’s 
Suggestion with additional rooms with bath and manifold other conveniences, 

Booklets—Ship-plans—Schedules of Rates ($975 and up) from 


¢ 2 

. NEW YORK ~ CHICAGO 

alte Raymond & Whitcomb Co. ea en 
’ PHILADELPHIA ‘EXECUTIVE OFFICES: COR. BEACON AND PARK STREETS, BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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the ship steamed, past . 
| the inlet where long nar- 
|! row St. David’s Island 
_ slumbered, and ‘came 
temporarily to rest off 
the high promontory 
where St. George’s 
| white roofs lay like 
handkerchiefs over the 
green hills. 

Bermuda! The pas- 
‘sengers stirred expect- 
antly, lining the rails 
with a living rainbow. 
Those bound for St. 
George’s went gingerly 
down the gangway to 


the gently trembling 
lighter that had come 
“ alongside. No one 
aboard the sleek big 


ship had known of those 
crouching reefs, or 
would have heeded them 
had they known. No 


‘one had noticed the nar- 


row inlet, and peaceful 
“St. David’s where only 


gnarled trees whisper 
on a commemorable 
mershore, 


The lighter pulled 
away. The ship went on 
_ to Hamilton, leaving be- 
8 hind picturesque old St. 
George’s, where the 
1 heart of an intrepid ad- 
_miral lies under the op- 
pressive weight. of a 
great stone monumen’, 
- and his dreams are em- 
_balmed in American 
gold. : 
For, Admiral Sir 
J George Somers had fair 
_ dreams for his Summer 
Isles, three hundred and 
i fifteen syears ago. It 
Was in July of 1609 that 
the Sea Venture tossed 


Inland, where the emerald island piled like stilled waves, 
the water held all the liquid shades of a peacock’s tail. 
| Farther out, it was jade green, splotched with sage-colored spots 
_ where imminent coral reefs crouched beneath the yielding water. 
The July sea was gentle to the inquis:t-ve nose of the steamer 
gliding into Sea Venture flats. 


T isi morning sun cooled itself in the brilliant peacock sea. 


The Wreck of the Sea Venture—The Mystery of Spanish Rock—Liquid 
Treasure in a Hidden Cave—A Strangely Abandoned Ship 


By GLORIA GODDARD 


gers of the big steamer. 


Around the head of the islands 


, Ae “e 
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Edith S. Watson 
SAWING HOUSE-BLOCKS OF BERMUDAN LIMESTONE 


Bermuda is chiefly formed of aeolian limestone which, in some of the larger islands, forms 


hills rising to. more than two hundred feet. When it is fresh this rock is soft and easily 

cut, but where it has been exposed to the action of the sea it-is covered by a hard crust 

and often shows no trace of stratification. This stone is sawed in blocks for house bui!d- 

ing. The Bermudas were formerly much more extensive than they are now, and they may 
very possibly stand upon the summit of a hidden volcano. 


PREEBOOTERKS OF THE “DEVIL'S ISLES 


its harried way through the flats that now bear its name, and 
came to ultimate grief on those reefs so unheeded by the passen- 


The Sea Venture was the flagship of a fleet of seven ships and 
two pinnaces which set sail from Plymouth Sound, England, 
bound for the tiny colony, of Virginia. 
successful voyaging, the small fleet was surrounded by a storm. 


After several weeks of 


The Sea Venture, bear- 
ing the flag of Admiral 
Sir George Somers, was 
lost from her compan- 
ions in the heavy sea 
and lowering clouds, 
and after several storm 
racked days fell upon 
the scant mercy of Ber- 
muda’s coral reefs. 

Bermuda! There was 
no lack of recognition 
among these earlier 
passengers. But, min- 
gled with their relief at 
being saved from the 
tormenting waves, was 
an abiding terror of 
hversve tus leant Gye. nics 
islands that had figured 
in sea tales for nearly 
one hundred years as a 
place of fear, of spirits, 
of death; known to all 
aboard as Ya de Demo- 
nios, Islands of the 
Devil. However, the 
home of devils was at 
least dry land, and a; 
such, was preferable to 
the bottom of the sea, so 
the little company oi 
about one hundred and. 
fifty “Gentleman adven- 
turers,’ sailors, women 
and children, landed in 
lifeboats on the quiet 
shore of St. David’s 
Island, and Bermuda 
was officially put on the 
maps of the world as 
something more than a 
dread legend. 

Just how much of a 
sanctuary the islands 
had offered to pirates 
and freebooters up to 
1609 it is hard to tell. 
It had appeared in man7 
tales, and was indicated 


8 


on a map as early as 1511. According to all of the early tales, 
Juan de Bermudez, a Spanish navigator, was their discoverer. 
In 1544 Sebastian Cabot’s Mappa Mundi designates the islands 
as Ya des Demonios. This name lingered in the beliefs of the 
Spanish navigators until many years after the islands had be- 
come a peaceful British colony. 

It is very probable that those who sailed under the black flag 
did much to sponsor this baleful reputation. The islands were 
an excellent place 
to rest, to bury 
booty, to hide. 
Small wonder 
that marauders 
wished to discour- 
age more lawful 
expeditions t 0 
Bermuda’s 
friendly shores. 

According to 
the prosy statis- 
tics of geodetic 
surveys, the 
islands are a coral 
formation built 
upon a submerged 
mountain range, 
which has risen 
andsubsided 
twice since its 
first appearance. 
The largest 
island is a shat- 
tered atoll. That 
the islands were 
formerly of much 
greater extent is 
a matter of little 
doubt. The first 
story of their 
larger size came 
from one Henry 
May, an English 
passenger on a 
French ship, 
wrecked on the 
islands in 1593. 
According to his 
story, the reefs 
that surrounded 
the main islands 
stood high out of 
the water. To- 
day, few of the 
reefs are above 
water, except at 


QUEEN STREET IN OLD ST. GEORGE’S 
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Spain. Why should he have carved his initials on a lonely 
corner of the coast twenty years after he landed? More perti- 
nent is the fact that the initials are obviously not his. There is 
a space between the character F and the cross, where, says one 


historian, the C originally was, and has since beén worn away — 
But if time wore away the — 
C, why did it not act similarly on the two smaller centers of the — 


by the disintegration’ of the letter. 


3, and the center in the upper half of the first character? Yet, 
this is the only 
historical expla- 
nation of the in- 
scription on the 
rock, and it is so 


General 
James Willcocks, 
onetime governor — 
of Bermuda, had 
the rock 4s top 
covered with a 
sheet of heavy 
glass to protect it 
from further 


idle work of a 
shipwrecked mar- 
iner; perhaps, as 
certain faint 
whispers: have it, 
the roekistnin 
guards a pirate’s 


marked that he 
might distinguish 
it from others 
nearby, upon his 
return. 

Whether or not 
anyone ever dug 
for treasure in 
the vicinity of 
Spanish Rock is 
not known. Cer- 
tain, ite tS me thar 
many other spots 
along the coast 
have been harried 
in a search for 
hidden loot. 
Doubtless most 
of the earlier 
pirates put into 
Bermuda at one ~ 


Edith S. Watson 


ebb tide. When rior to and 
the  dockyards The “Old Town,” as St. George's is ‘called by Bermudians, was founded in 1612, making it one of the Ney Cece 
were being built, first English settlements in the New World. Until 1815 it was the capital of Bermuda, finally giving f y hat date 
eye ee aa Eve place to Hamilton. Its narrow, winding streets, solid seventeenth century houses and high walled gar- aiter tha ; ate, 

g dens smack strongly of old-time England. St. George’s is full of interesting items to the antiquarian: The Spaniards 


brought up cedar 
roots embedded 
in soil from a 
depth of thirty or forty feet. Even now, the observant can see 
great cedar roots, firm in deep brown-earth far down under the 
se# about the base of Castle Rock. 

However intriguing may be the geological facts of the islands’ 
advent and subsequent idiosyncrasies to the romantic minded, 
the tales of demons, pirates’ gold and mutiny hold a greater 
appeal. The islands are rife with these, tales as old as history, 
as new as last year’s hat. 

There is Spanish Rock, standing 
South Shore, staring up at the sky with its mute testimony of 
a lost adventure. On the top of the rock is the cryptic inscrip- 
tion: F + 1543. There are historians that claim that these char- 
acters were inscribed by Hernando Camelo, a Spaniard sent out 
to colonize the Bermudas for King Philip of Spain in 1523. 
This seems improbable. There is twenty years between the date 
of the expedition’s departure and the date’on the stone. Nothing 
was ever heard of Camelo and his companions after they left 


gauntly on the edge of the 


in the Public Gardens is a monument marking the spot where Sir George Somers’ heart is buried, and 
in the ancient cemetery lies Midshipman Dale, who fell in 1812 in the cause of the United States. 


were certain of 
the presence of 
treasure on some 
of the islands; a certainty based upon a fact, in their case. It 
was the Spanish navigator, Juan de Bermudez, coming from 
Spain, who first fatally discovered the islands. He was ship- 
wrecked there, probably on the west coast, and lived there until 
he could build a small cedar ship to return home in. Obviously 
he could not load such a crude vessel with his great treasure 
that he claimed to have aboard in addition to his shipload of 
hogs for Cuba. He must have buried it, He was always very 
anxious to return to Bermuda, but legend does. not tell why he 
did not. However, it was at his insistence that the Spanish 
king sent out the expedition under Camelo. There was nothing 
on the islands to justify this anxiety, not even a tribe to be plun- 
dered. So sure were the Spaniards of the presence of Ber- 
mudez’s treasure, however, that they sent out two ships, several 
years after the English colonization, to retrieve such of the gold 
as they could find. The ships, presumably unaware that the 
islands were inhabited, attempted to come into Castle Harbor, 


far credited that | 
S ie 


damage. Perhaps — | 
it was merely the — 


booty, and was so | 


time or another, —! 


ahs 


QUEEN STREET IN MODERN HAMILTON 


Hamilton is distinctly the metropolis of the islands. The discovery of the Bermudas resulted from the shipwreck of Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard, when 
on a voyage from Spain to Cuba with a cargo of hogs, early in the sixteenth century. Henry May, an Englishman, suffered the same fate in 1593; 
and, lastly, Sir George Somers shared the destiny of the other two navigators in 1609. Sir George was the first to establish a settlement on the islands, 


on the east end of the islands. 
fired twice and forced the ships to depart. 


their return home re- 
ported that, “the devill 
shott through the rocks 
at them,” which was a 
good enough reason, in 
those days, for their 
hasty departure. Later, 


several Spanish ships~ 


again approached the 
grey fort on Castle 
Island, this time with 
the supposed intent of 
taking the islands for 
Spain. They lay off 
shore, firing desultory 
shot at the phlegmatic 
fort, and in the night 
came near enough to 
drop anchor, ostensi- 
bly intending to storm 
the fort by scaling its 
walls. The colonists 
gave battle and drove 
off the ships, which 
went in such haste that 
they left one of their 
anchors in the coral 
reefs below the fort, 
where it is today, bit- 
‘ing deepintothe 
rock. 

The search for 
‘treasure suddenly pos- 
sessed the Bermuda 


but he died before his project was completed. 


From Castle Island, a gunner 


The Spaniards on tales were being whispered everywhere. 


28 


AN OLD-TIME BERMUDA FISHERMAN 


The fishermen of old Bermuda used boats that were cedar built throughout, and there was 

not a kink among the reefs, flats and breakers that they did not know as well as their own 

door-yards. Fish are plentiful along the Bermudan coast, and once, long ago, the whale 

fishery was an important industry, but the fisheries as a whole have not been developed. 
Bermuda today relies on her agricultural life for her livelihood. 


Edith S. Watson 


settlers after this attempt on the part of the Spaniards. 


Strange 

In 1693 a justice of 
the peace took oath be- 
fore the governor that 
some fifty years prior 
to that date there had 
been a tree on Cross 
Island bearing inscrip- 
tions and an engraved 
brass plate. These were 
reported to be indicat- 
ors of the position of 
the great treasure bur- 
ied on Ireland Island. 
Many searches for it 
had proved futile, and 
the records neglect to 
state whether the in- 
scriptions were written 
in Spanish or English. 

There was an old 
woman who remem- 
bered a conversation 
between a Bermudian 
and a Spaniard in 
England. The Span- 
iard told how he had 
been shipwrecked on 
Bermuda, and how 
they had buried their 
treasure under their 
ship’s hatch between 
two sandy Bays on 
Ireland Island. The 
bays referred to were 
obviously bay-trees, 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
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THE OLD TOWN OF ST. ‘GEORGE'S 


The harbor of St. George’s has space enough to accommodate a vast fleet, yet, until deepened by blasting, the entrance was so narrow as to render it 


almost useless. .The town lies on the edge of Convict Bay, where the Penal Settlement hulks were moored in the old days. 


It was with one hundred | 


barrels of gunpowder obtained from St. George’s that General Washington compelled the British to evacuate Boston in 1776. From time immemorial St. 
George’s has been the haunt of pirates and buccaneers. i 
i 


which flourish on the shore, and not bodies of water. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century, a concentrated 
effort was made to discover this treasure, with the aid of a magic 
white stone, but the project was ended by the governor, who 


A BERMUDAN IDYLL 


In the early seventeenth century slaves began to come into Bermuda, 

brought by buccaneering craft from the West Indian islands. Like other 

British possessions, Bermuda made a very good thing out of the Civil 

War between the States, and old Fort George even flew the Confederate 

flag once in July of 1863. St. George’s was then a thriving haven for 
cotton blockade runners. 


thought “it was not lawful to find ‘t in that way.” One searcher § 
did dig until he came to a solid surface of wood, but since he | 
seemed unable to break through it, and since no sign of gold | 


was visible, he abandoned the work. | 
Reverend Sampson Bond, a seventeenth century minister of 
the Spanish Point Tribe or parish, told how he was taken. pris- / 
oner by a Dutch privateer in the Bay of Biscay and landed at a | 
place called Graine belonging to Spain. Among the townspeople © 
he learned the story of Bermudez’s shipwreck, and how the navi- 
gator was bound home from a voyage to the “newe Spaine in a 
great shipp, very wealthie.” There is no record of the treasure 
having been found. | 
On the far end of the west shore there is a rock called Money- _ 
piece rock, in the vicinity of which many Spanish coins have | 
been found from time to time. } 
A stranger, and, in American eyes, a rarer, treasure was actu- | 
ally found by a poor native, many years ago, in the vicinity of 
Tucker’s Town. He was a very poor man, never able to buy | 
himself so much as a glass of ale. His friends commenced to, 
notice that he had acquired the habit of disappearing once in’, 
every two or three months. He would be missing for days. | 
Suddenly he would return as strangely as he had gone, and very 
much inebriated. Tor a long while the mystery was opaque, and | 
it never was quite cleared. Ultimately it was discovered that he 
went off at midnight, and under cover of darkness found his 
way into a cave along the coast. There he stayed for several 
days, always emerging very drunk. No one was ever able to 
find the cave he went to, there being many in the neighborhood. | 
It was supposed that he had found a washed up cask of old wine 
or brandy, lost from some wrecked ship. 
Not more than one hundred years ago, actual treasure founded 
the fortune of one of Bermuda’s wealthiest families. There 
was a trader who lived in Hamilton, and did a moderate busi- 
ness. One day, going from his work, he came upon a very- 
drunk seaman lying on the wharf. The man appeared better 
than a tramp, so the Bermuda trader roused him, took him home, 
fed him, and gave him a bed for the night. The next morning, 
when the man had become sober, he was at a loss what to do. 
He admitted that he was penniless, and told how he had gone 
on a spree several days before. Doubtless his ship had sailed 
without him. When th’s proved the fact the trader gave the 
man passage money to return to England. A few years later 
the man returned. The trader had forgotten the incident. He 
had not prospered to any great extent and was still in business 
in his little shop in Hamilton. One morning the man walked 
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BERMUDA IN 1616 ACCORDING TO A DUTCH CARTOGRAPHER 
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Furness Bermuda Line 


The early seventeenth century maps were, perhaps, rather more picturesque than accurate, but comparison with a modern chart will show that Henricum 


_ Hondium did not do a bad piece of work on the whole. 
s that just below, with New England in the upper right. 


was made, and in 1615 the land was divided into “tribes” 


_ into the trader’s office, whispered to the trader that a cargo of 


nails was to be auctioned at St. George’s. 
o 


“Buy keg number 9,” 
: the man said with a wink, and hurried away. The auction sale 
‘was posted. The trader, happening to have business in St. 
 George’s, went to the sale. There were the kegs, and one was 
numbered 9. Half humorously, half in earnest . . . nails were 
a salable commodity . . . he bought the keg for a few shillings 
eed took it home. For several years it lay in his storehouse. 
_ Then one day, having an order for a large quantity of nails, and 
being short of them, he remembered the keg and went out into 
” his storehouse and ‘opened it. Not the sullen lustre of iron, but 
f the glittering bravado of Spanish gold challenged his eyes! 
i At least once, America has profited by Bermuda treasure. It 
was during the Revolutionary War, and Washington was in 
grave anxiety over the shortage of powder. A Mr. Harris ar- 
rived from Bermuda with the news that “there is a very con- 
siderable magazine of powder in a remote part of the islands: 
and the inhabitants are well disposed . . . to assist this enter- 
prise.” Washington sent ships’ to Bermuda, and with the help of 
the citizens of the islands the magazine was looted and _ the 
British Government's powder was brought to America to be fired 
at Redcoats. 
» Fit companions for these old legends of pirate’s gold, which 
after all is by no means restricted to Bermuda, are the weird 
yarns of ancient wrecks, and a few stranger ones within our 
own memory. The large broken atoll, that is the main island of 
Bermuda, surrounded by at least one hundred and fifty small 
islands, lying alone in the middle of the ocean, was a source of 


It is interesting to note that Virginia and Florida show in the upper left-hand corner, Cuba in 
The first shipload of colonists was sent out from England in 1612, four years before this map 


or parishes, as is\ shown here. 


terror to ancient mariners. Its fair wooded hills are ominously 
protected by an almost complete circle of jagged coral reefs. 
Just how long ago those reefs stood high above the pounding 
surf it is hard to determine. Certainly, it is only within the last 
three hundred years that they have subsided below high tide 
level. To the superstitious mariners of old days, those toothed 
rocks, rising out of an endless sea, must have presented a fear- 
some sight. Small wonder that they called them the Isles of 
the Devil.. Even after the English had permanently settled the 
islands, and conclusively established that the voices of the witches 
were merely the songs of the numerous birds, and that the de- 
mons were nothing stranger than domestic hogs, left ashore by 
some ship (Bermudez’s?), the fear of the islands persisted. 

There is a point of land at the far end of the South Shore, 
nosing out into the sea, which is called Wreck Hill, where som? 
hundred er more ships are known to have come to their ultimate 
port. How many unrecorded losses have occurred it is impos- 
sible to estimate. 

It is not impossible that Bermuda, lying hardly out of the cen- 
ter of the much fabled Sargasso Sea, was more largely respon- 
sible for missing ships than the much-maligned sea-weed islands. 
This theory has never been advanced by any oceanographer, but 
I offer it as a possible explanation of Sargasso tales. 

In the old days, the settlers in the vicinity of Ireland Islan1 
made frequent reports of mysterious ships. These ships would 
appear suddenly in a bay, and as suddenly vanish. The presence 
of pirate vessels, coupled with the excessive ‘superstition of the 
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WHAT THE ITALIANS THINK OF <AMERIeA 


The Hatred of Italy—The Testimony of the Press—The Emigration Embro- 
glio—Making Fascism Pay Dividends—The Aftermath of War 


By Proressor GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 


This is the sixth article, the fifth, “What the Greeks Think of America,’ having been published in the October issue of 
TRAVEL, in a series that has been designed to present as vividiy and as accurately as possible the points of view held on 
America by the chief nations of the world. It is a matter of common knowledge that the United States today holds the 


TRAVEL | 


5) 


key position in world affairs. 
what the nationals of other world powers really think of her. 
prepare this material on the chief nations of both the Orient and Occident. 
bility for the opinions or views expressed in these essays. 


It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the citizens of this country know just 
The editors of TRAVEL have invited various experts to 
The editors, however, disclaim sall responst- 
The series is presented simply as expert testimony. In each 


intance the author of the article has been selected because he was in a position to speak with authority on the country 


of which he has written. 


Prof. Raffalovich was born in France, but is now a naturalized American. citizen, 
of Nancy, served for three years in the French army and traveled extensively throughout Europe. 
to America and studied at Harvard, later serving in the American army. 
at Dartmouth until 1921 when he went to Italy. Prof. Raffalovich remained in Italy for the next four years. 


Articles have already appeared on France, Germany, Japan, China and Greece. 
nations that are still to be dealt with are England, Ireland, South America and Czechoslovakia 


Among the 


He graduated from the University 
In 1915 he came 
He taught French at Middlebury College and 
During 


one period he represented the Chicago Tribune, during another he was Secretary to an important American commission 
that was investigating Italian educational matters and, finally, urged by the Mussolimi faction, he started a weekly news- 


paper in Rome for the benefit of American tourists. 
public personage in the kingdom. 


in July 1926, Italy has been silent on America. 
extension of policy has caused the dry news regime, en- 
forced by its Nietzschean tyranny, to forbid the printing of 
foreign information. Little foreign news, political, artistic or 


A INCE the violent articles of the Fascist newspaper Tevere 


literary, is being 
printed by the 
few surviving 
newspapers. 
Until last May, 
however, the 
Italian Press, 
especially that 
which drew its 
inspiration from 
thes Paiae yest: 
power, was free 
enough with its 
scarcasm and 
other signs of 
incompre 
hension. While 
the belated dis- 
covery that pa- 
per and ink cost 
too much for 
the Italian Gov- 
ernment to al- 
low news from 
America to be 
printed cannot 
surprise those 
who know with 
what a jealous 
eye it watches 
the would - be 
emigrant © popu- 
lation, the pre- 
text is useful to 
muzzle the Fas- 
cista Press after 
the successful 
destruction o f 
the opposition 
Press. The pro- 
vincial and Ro- 
man Fascist 
weeklies had 
been giving 
away too many 
secrets. They 
would not 
goose-step; they 


of Mussolini to be written in English. He is a specialist in Italian affairs 


% 


A logical 
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THE MAILED FIST OF THE DICTATOR 


When Premier Mussolini addressed a great throng in the public square of Milan early this year, the ova- 

tion tendered him was-an assurance of the loyalty of the masses. The growth of the Fascisti movement 

was the outcome of the Communist outrages. of- 1920-21 when it seemed likely that Italy would be torn by 

a red revolution. It is said, however, that the Fascisti of 1921 and that of 1926 are far different in quality 

and in aim. Mussolini, in his hold over Italy sages of the Fascisti, closely resembles the Napoleon 
fe) 5 


f During this work he became acquainted with every important 
Among his other political writing, Prof. Raffalovich has published the first biography 


must die: They publish no more threats.. Sudden deeds, such 
as the forbidding of all imports from the United States, replace 
the promises of punishment to all opponents of their regime. 
With a reasonable appreciation of what this article may bring 
about my own ears, I am giving the readers of Travel an idea 
of what Italians — 


really think 
about Ameri- 
cans today. 
Four years’ 
residence in dif- 
ferent parts of 
Italy and a 
leisurely visit to 
all the main 
cities of what a 
Japanese friend 
of mine called 
“the honorable 
boot - shaped 
country,” as 
well as my ac- 
quaintance with 
Sicily and Sar- 
dii-1i tay inva vee 
given me a good 
idea of what 
Italians do 
think. Before 
going to Italy, I 
thought it to be 
the only Latin 
country upon 
which the 
United States 
could rely not to 
be alto gether 
unsympathetic 
and uncompre- 
hending. The 
insularity of 
France is her 
stumblingblock, 
and of all the 
Latin countries 
— PF tr aera 
Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, Rou- 
mania, Belgium 
== surely Italy 
should come 
nearer to under- 
standing the 
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- GABE ETERNAL CITY OF ROME 
As the former center of the ancient Roman republic and of the Roman Empire, and as the headquarters of the Christian. Church, Rome is unique 


among historical cities and its antiquarian interest far sirpasses tha: 


of any other locality in the world. The view shown here is from St. Peter’s, 
the piazza of which is in the immediate foreground, looking towards the Viber and the Tomb of Hadrian. 
intended to lead from the piazza to the Viber has been filivd with tenemen.s, leaving only a narrow. street. 


The broad avenue that was originally 
The obelisk in the piazza stood in the 


Cireus during the time of Nero and it was here that St. Peter was burned. 


United States if only because of her numerous emigrants to 
that country. But the United States, as seen by the average 
Italian emigrant, is seen through a narrowed lens. It is not to 
the interest of Fascista that Italians should know more of 
America. My own new spaper venture in Rome proved this to 
my complete satisfaction. 
_. . Italians in Italy evince a burning hatred of America, made up 
4 bof jealousy in the leading classes, of pride in the ‘intellectual 
elements, of unrequited, disappointed love in the lower classes, 
and in the Fascista party, of the consciousness that it is the 
_ example of the United States that will eventually make Fascism 
_ impossible. The only friends of America are to be found among 
_ the Italian residents of the United States and in the class which 
_ suffers most from Fascist rule and would like to emigrate. This 
_ judgment is based on personal conversations with prominent 
Italians—the mercurial Mussolini, leading professors, scores of 
_ self-exiled liberals—and on confidences obtained on train jour- 
neys, in crowded cafés, in shops and in the market place. 

My impressions are confirmed by habitual perusal of the 
Italian dailies and the reading of a great deal of other Italian 
literature, the authors of which I personally know. The paper 
of Curzio Suckert, La Conquista dello Stato, would alone supply 
_ me with-hundreds of quotations. He apparently shares with his 
readers a fear that Italian civilization is doomed to be submerged 
___ and subdued by the “‘barbarities of modern America, whose cigar- 
_ smoking, money-making, gum-chewing and blatantly egotistical 
_ prophets, will gleefully harness humanity to the time-clock and 
, handcuff beauty to the industrial machine.” 

"9 Admitting that the least educated Italian has a ready wit and, 
4 indeed, that he often speaks with his tongue in his cheek— 
nevertheless it is certain that poor Italians consider America a 
‘Paradise and the American a fortunate dweller in the realms 


of the blest. The average Italian woman, in particular, looks 
wistfully upon the gay American girl and envies her happy free- 
dom and right to higher education and self-support. Tempo- 
rarily the gates of this Paradise may be shut to would-be emi- 
grants, but they still fondly believe that some day they will be 
able to obtain entrance. They think longingly of the dollars 
which would procure for them the gilded mediocrity toward 
which they aspire. Despite the hurrahs which Mussolini can 
raise on personal appearance, most Italian workers of the field 
or of the factory have but one desire, to leave Fascist Italy and 
come to America. A clandestine organization has even been 
formed which is attempting to smuggle into the United States 
Italians who cannot get passports. The sum of ten thousand 
lire is paid for this assistance. Of course, there is no unanimous 
opinion in Italy today even on purely Italian questions, except 
by suppression of public opinion. Still less shall we find un- 
animity on such an extraneous, if thought-stirring, subject as 
America. Such a person as Mr. Everybody exists no more in 
Italy than elsewhere. But poor Italians want to leave the land 
of the great Empire to find and enjoy an opportunity to better 
themselves here. 

The United States has no need of propaganda. But while 
there are countries to which even a St. Paul, that cleverest of 
propagandists, could not entice his friends, the land of Washing- 
ton finds in many Italians the best type of booster. They cost 
nothing. They ask nothing. They are convinced and convinc- 
ing. They have been to the United States and made good. Every 
Italian village has its “Americano,” a wealthy citizen whose house 
is better than the others, and whose behaviour is marked with 
the seal of acquired superiority. They all fondly believe they 
could have achieved as much had they gone to the fairyland of 
dollars. They look up to him, and he obtains the sacrifice of 
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almost any time-worn habit by saying: “But this is the 
way they do it in America.” While poor Italians envy 
him, what of the shallow comments of the ruling classes 
who actually govern the land? Can they enjoy having 
their workers pining for emigration? They labor under 
the idea that America is busy conspiring to deprive 
them of their opportunity of making Italy the greatest 
of modern nations. The chip they constantly carry on 
their shoulder is wearisome. 

The chief criticism is directed against the American 
Emigration Laws. Arguments are few. Those of 
Mussolini, which he voiced before me with petulance, 
were that the United States differentiated unfairly 
where Italians were concerned; that the numbers now 
admitted were ridiculously small compared with the 
population of Italy; that the Italian was a good worker 
against whom it was not just to allege his clannishness ; 
‘and that. the responsibility for subsequent trouble 
caused by the overpopulation of Italy and the refusal 
to grant an outlet to such surplus, would rebound on 
the country that denied them hospitality and the chance 


of remitting their savings to swell the income of thé | 
mother country. The Italians foretell the doom of the . 
United States because Americans lack vision, their ‘ 


minds burdened with the misdeeds of those blind men 
who lead their land to perdition. Senator Borah and 
the late Samuel Gompers assume in their eyes the pro- 
portions of fierce and devilish enemies. They contra- 
dict ‘themselves. They protest against the emigration 
laws, while claiming that Italy has no need of emigra- 
tion. 

The cult of private initiative which has made the 
greatness of the United States is non-existent in Italy. 
Because Italians seem to do very well under the free 
competition system in America, they attribute their suc- 
cess to that initiative which they have imbibed with the 
keen air of the Hudson. This tribute to America, 
tabooed in Fascist Italy, reduces the average Facist 
leader to blind rage, for to him praise of America 
necessarily implies disparagement of present conditions 
in his own country. 

Certain sections of Italy have a great past, due to 
the fact that at some period of their history there has 
been an alliance of culture, wealth and power concen- 
trated in the hands of a few leaders. These leaders 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ARRIVAL IN TURIN 


The stand taken by President Wilson at the Peace Conference of 1919 in which he 
opposed the Italian claims to Fiume in favor of Yugoslavia, did much to alienate 
public opinion in Italy. At this juncture the political and economic situation in Italy 
was very grave and already the internal agitation was under way that resulted in the 
utra-radical outbreaks in consequence of which the Fascisti came into power. 


civilized their folk with little gentleness. I can find no evidence icans as have not stuck in the mud of materialism, have a better 
that such culture, or any other form of civilization, can be ren- chance of improving the world than’ modern Italians, because 
dered permanent in any land. But I do know that such Amer- culture is the farthest thing from the average supporter of 


Mussolini, He himself is almost 
the only exception. His men 
pretend that the claim to greater 
mental alertness on the part of 
the. Nordic races is falsely made 
and that the steadiness of pur- 
pose and political capacity which 
they boast are nothing but ac- 
quired qualities. If heredity is 
the chief maker of men—a 
claim not easily disproved—the 
Italians contend that they should 
have their chance to prove that 
the greatness of their race is 
dormant in them. 

One Italian waxed _ enthu- 
siastic over the immense army of 
Italian peasants who fertilized 
the land of North America by 
the work of their hands, and 
who returned to their country 
wth a good store of wealth, 
bringing, comparatively speak- 
ing, new and. wider horizons 
with them; “their minds have 
expanded at the sight of the vast 


A BYWAY OF VENICE emporiums of North American 


In the earliest historic times the fisher folk who lived in Venice inhabited rude huts made of reeds that 
lined the lagoons. From reeds to lagoon mud, and from lagoon mud to the marble of today was but a step in 


‘ndustry; they bring with them 
a portion of the intense life 


the development of the race. The canals of Venice number more than a hundred and seventy with a total which they have seen.” J] sug- 
length of over twenty-eight miles. The city is dominated by the famous Grand Canal. gest that even this aspect is rela- 
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| MILAN FROM THE CATHEDRAL ROOF 


‘a Milan, the capital of the province of the same name, has a population of more 

than half a million. It is the chief financial center of Italy and the wealthiest 

| manufacturing and commercial town in the country. The justly famous cathedral 

| of Milan was begun in 1386 and is today the third largest church in Europe. Milan 

hhas passed through many hands and it was not until 1859 that it became finally 
a part of the Kingdom of Italy. 


tive. The something which simmers in the depths of the North American 
mind has not been comprehended by that immense army of Italian 
| peasants. Need I say that this “something” which the Italians do not 
_ comprehend is precisely that which makes the American civilization 
worth while? yi oe ; 
As Mussolini discovered soon after the march on Rome by his asso- 
ciates, these Latins of the Latins are a very conservative people, their 
_ customs deeply rooted in.a far-off past. His undoubtedly great genius 
¥ and magnetism have changed nothing. The rhythm of their life is alto- 
_ gether different from that of the hustling American; they are com- 
_ pounded of habits and traditions that, as fast as they are weakened 
by his industrialism, are reinforced by a sunny climate, a natural sim- 
' plicity, a sobriety which is proof against any modern luxury, a breezy 
delightful manner, and an overwhelming respect for family ties. They 
cannot love the United States as a nation. The principles of Henry Ford 
4 which try to make Italians into machines with serial letters and numbers 
_ rouses their enthusiasm not at all. 


_ Nevertheless, some practical Italians—mostly Triestines and Milanese— 


exploits American curiosity. It is one of their principal sources of 
revenue, but they allege that the American tourist, profiting by a high 
exchange, demoralizes the Italian with his excessive tips, that some of 
these tourists spend more in a day than an Italian of the corresponding 
class would spend in a month, that they pay no attention to what the 
“Italian considers the true aspects of his civilization, that they sneer at 
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the religion, the methods, and the organizations of Italy ; 
that the Americans display no culture or genuine curi- 
osity ; that they look down upon all Italians because they 
are Italians ; that they consider life only from the ‘‘news” 
or the “sensation” angle, and that they are clay in the 
hands of the press agents, just as Italians are clay in the 
hands of their own local kinglets—all these comments 
one hears verbally from the disgruntled middle classes 
of Italy. For the most part, however, their countrymen 
gladly take the dollars and try to give as little value for 
them as they decently can, their natural charm of manner 
easing off any unpleasantness in the transaction. The 


Italian. Ggvernment obviously needs this flow of tourist. 


funds as much as it dislikes the free intercourse with 

the outside world that it procures for the Italians. 
Italians find an objection, too, in the fact that the 

United States sets the example of raising the standard 


of living, when Mussolini means to reduce it, as he him- , 


self has procla’med. 
the tyranny of his satellites who oppress the people in 
his name. Of course they object. 

The question of the war debt is a never-ending source 
of discussion, although it does not arouse in Italy the 
same anger and sarcasm met with in France, first, be- 
cause the Italians have received very fair treatment in 


_the matter, and also because the average Italian is poorer 
_than his French neighbor and therefore more amenable 


to heavy taxation. He is long-suffering and has caught 
the fever of the mirage which is seen by Mussolini. The 
Fascist Government, remembering that the American Red 
Cross spent 114,880,066.20 lire in Italy during the war, 
does not like to risk a reminder. 

In another category of criticism comes the assertion 
that the United States is investing capital in Italy with 
the effect that the country is becoming pauperized. That 
is an argument later used in France by Clemenceau. As 
a matter of fact, American capital is performing the 
function that should fall to Italian capital, but which the 
latter objects to fulfilling, Wealthy Italians have their 
investments abroad. Furthermore, American capital 
incidentally provides the work which keeps the actual 
government in power. It is nevertheless true that almost 
every European I have met since 1920. is convinced that 

(Continued on page 52) 


On the north side of the Piazza Acquaverde in Genoa stands 
the statue of Columbus with a figure symbolical of .America 


Columbus was born in Genoa either about 


kneeling at his side. \ 
His father was a 


1446 or 1451, the exact date being uncertain. 
wool-comber of small means, mo 
of Italy with a population of a quarter of a million. 


The higher standard would destroy « 


Genoa today is the chief port 
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AN AVENUE OF BUENOS ATRES } 


Although the gaucho scorns the city dweller, he nevertheless longs for an occasional spree in Buenos Aires, the metropolis of the cattle country. If 

the United States were devoted principally to cattle raising, and if the prairies abutted directly on New York City, conditions would be similar in the 

two countries. Buenos Aires is the largest Spanish-speaking city in the world with a population of well over two milhon. Although the city was 
founded more than four hundred, years ago it is thoroughly modern, having been mudeled on the best points of London and Paris. 


KNIFE-FIGHTING COWBOYS OF THE SOUTHERN. PLAINS 


Duels With Knives—Knife Versus Gun—A Dangerous Feat—How Vanity Killed Fifteen 
—Gauchos and Steam 


« : By LEWIS R. 


ago. Then the only pursuits were pastoral; now those 

agricultural have taken the lead and are rapidly increasing 
in importance. Formerly, master and man lived alike; both in 
mud huts and on a diet of carne asado, galletas and mate. 
Now these are for the peons, while the master divides his time 
between his palatial estancia house, where he lives like a 
medieval baron, Buenos Aires and Europe. Probably nowhere 
else in the world, certainly not outside the great cities, is*there 
so great a gulf between the standards of living of the highest 
and the lowest. Nowhere have I seen such lavishly run es- 
tablishments as those of these land kings of Argentina, both 
native and British, and nowhere among Caucasians have I seen 
such primitive living as among the gauchos of the same country. 
It is an amusing and novel experience to sit with one’s knees 
under mahogany and sip French wine from a glass of Mauzé 
crystal one day, and the next to hunch up on a horse-skull 
stool and suck maté through a bombilla that has gone the round 
of a dozen other mouths before it comes to yours; or perhaps 
to have English lamb chops and French peas for eleven o'clock 
breakfast and for five o’clock dinner a hunk of smoky, greasy 
carne asado, cooked on a steel spike in the midst of an open 
fire and eaten by holding it in the hands and rending it with 
the teeth. 

The most characteristic figure of the Pampas is their cowboy, 
the gaucho. As a handler of stock he is possibly the peer of 
a Queensland drover, but is certainly not to be mentioned in 
the same breath with a Texas, Arizona or Montana cowboy, 


[ee Pampas of today are not the Pampas of thirty years 


FREEMAN 


nor with the best of Mexican vagueros. This was very con- 
clusively shown some years ago when a half dozen Texas 
cowboys appeared in Buenos Aires on an exhibition tour and 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of everybody that in the 
handling of horses and cattle, both in method and execution, 
the North American is far superior to the South American. 
At no branch of their work did the cowboys not make the 
gauchos appear fairly ludicrous in comparison. In roping and 
tying and in breaking and riding untamed horses, steers and 
mules, the work of the Texans was neat and expeditious; that 
of the Argentinos clumsy and slow. A cowboy would rope and 
tie a steer in from thirty to forty seconds so deftly that it could 
be released by a single pull, where a gaucho would spend five 
minutes smothering the animal in coils of rope from which a 
surgical operation was usually required to release it. 

_ But the gaucho makes up for his deficiency in handling stock 
in another way; he has no peer on earth in the use of the knife. 
It is a common thing to say of a gaucho that he was born with 
a knife in his hands, and one often sees babes scarcely out of 
arms playing with knives half as long as their bodies. To a 
gaucho his knife is weapon, instrument, implement and utensil, 
and things another man would need a score or more of con- 
thr to aid him in performing he accomplishes with facon 
alone. 

_ The staple article of diet on the Pampas is carne asado. This 
is usually a leg of mutton that has been scorched to a cinder 
on the outside and left raw in the middle. The principal duty 
of the gaucho’s knife is to cut off his hunk of carne. Things go 
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; CATTLE BRANDING ON THE PAMPAS 
The gauchos or cowboys still employ the crude methods which were abandoned a couple of decades ago in America for handling stock. Sheep and 
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attle were introduced in the Argentine from Spain about the middle of the sixteenth century. Evidently, almost from the outset, sheep were held in 
tjontempt, as they were by the cattlemen in the United States, and for nearly three hundred years even the cattle were killed only for their hides, Today 
the Argentine is one of the great beef-producing centers of the world. ; 


ill right as long as he only cuts off his own share, but if he 


cuts away a bit of another man’s corne there is usually trouble. 
‘The result of one of these little “pound of flesh” disputes is - 


worth going miles to see, if for no other reason than for the 
vemarkable display 
of knife work that 
‘is sure to follow. 
No one ever thinks 
of interfering, and 
here is usually a 
‘pronounced case of 


= preree 


vivisection left 
over as a sou- 
venir. 


| A cutting affray 
‘used to be a com- 
mon sight on the 
‘streets of Buenos 
‘Aires, but a facon 
n the hands of a 
Paseo de Colon 
| peon is a meat-ax 
|to a rapier com- 
pared to the same 
“weapon in the 
|hands of a gaucho 
of the Pampas. 
Thou gh genuine, 
‘dead - in - earnest 
fights to a finish 
between two of 
| these knife experts 
are not a thing to 
be encountered 
every day, often, 

night after night—in fact, it is their principal diversion when 
‘work is over—you may see them pair off and fight one another 
to a standstill with all the fury of the real thing, except that 
the knives remain sheathed in order to prevent serious injury. 

_ Whether the bout be friendly or for blood the method of 
‘procedure is much the same. The combatants face each other 
With their knives in their right hands and their closely folded 
ponchos thrown over their left forearms. In action the points 
of the blades are usually inclined downward. Each man keeps 
the point of his weapon constantly in motion in order to de- 
‘ceive his opponent as to the exact moment he is going to strike 
The parry of a thrust is similar to that in rapier play; but the 
Becist itself is more often downward than horizontally or up- 
ward for reasons I will endeavor to make clear. If a thrust 


COLLECTING HIDES AND HORNS — 
The by-products of the meat trade are more numerous than is generally recognized. Hair and bristles, 
horns, hoofs and hides, ox-galls, dried blood and sausage casings are all utilized. It reminds one of fe 
the Chicago stockyards, where it is said that all of a pig is used except his squeal. n 
become deft through long training, and he’is most expert in dividing an animal into its component 
parts. 


fails to be parried by the knife the folded poncho is brought 
into play as a shield, for which purpose it serves more than 
indifferently well. The gaucho prizes his poncho second only 
to his knife, and he would no sooner think of parting with one 
than the other. 
4 And as he values 
his knife the more 
highly for every 
opponent it has 
killed or disabled, 
so the more store 
he sets by his pon- 
cho for every ad- 
ditional time it has 
saved him from 
death or disability. 
Rut, whereas the 
knife has ordinari- 
ly little to show 
for the fights it 
has been through, 
the poncho rarely 
comes unscathed 
from a mixup; 
hence it is that,-as 
a gaucho will never 
sew up a knife or 
bullet hole in a 
poncho, nor like- 
wise will he dis- 
card it while there 
enough un- 
broken warp and 
woof left to hold 
it together, those 
of some of the belligerent old swashbucklers that one meets 
would put a historic battle flag to shame on the score of rags 
and tatters. 

There is no etiquette regarding above and below-the-belt 
thrusts in knife play on the Pampas; in fact, of the two, the 
latter is the more popular—with the giver, of course. The 
result of a below-the-belt cut is not a pretty thing to contem- 
plate by any means, but, from the point of effectiveness, it is 
decidedly the best stroke in the game. It is very easy to speak 
of stabbing a man to the heart, but actually to do it, particularly 
with a broad-bladed knife, or anything, in fact, but a thin 
stiletto or rapier, is quite a different matter. The ribs are placed 
where and as they are as an armor to protect the heart and 
lungs. Your real knife man—I mean the man who fights for 


The gaucho has 
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A GREAT CATTLE HERD ON THE PAMPAS 


ie 


ui 


In cattle and in'sheep Argentina leads the world. She shared with the United States and Australia the task of supplying the Allied Armies during the 

World War with beef. One of the largest of the Argentine cattle ranges is seven hundred square miles in extent, forty-four thousand acres, more that 

half the size of Rhode Island. The real growth of live-stock came to the Argentine with the first freezing plant, built in 1883. Before this salted an 
dried meats were in general use and limited quantities were exported to Europe. 


his life with his knife, unhampered by convention or tradition 
—recognizes this fact; hence it is that the gaucho thrusts down- 
ward instead of upward, and that the result of a post-mortem 
on a dead gaucho will usually show that death came as a result 
of a solution of the continuity of a greater or lesser portion 
of his digestive apparatus. 

The danger zone encircling a gaucho with his knife in his 
hand is by no means limited to the circle he sweeps with his 
extended arm. I am not sure just how far it does go, nor have 
I the least desire to find out. I heard, however, a crack revolver 


shot, a man who could blot out the spots on a ten of spades 
at a dozen paces, say that he would be extremely reluctant tc 
take his chance at a draw-and-let-go with a gaucho at any dis- 
tance under twenty yards. An illuminative case in point came 
to my attention in Buenos Aires. As a class the Americar 
agricultural machinery experts sent to Argentina are as handy 
with six-shooters as any I have ever met. They are mostly 
Westerners, have used revolvers from their childhoods, and 
their arms, from which they never separate themselves for a 
moment while in campo, are always of the best and latest pattern. 


A STOCKYARD OF THE CENTRAL PAMPAS 
A recent census of the live-stock of the Argentine showed that there are in excess of thirty-seven million head of cattle, thirty million of sheep, and 


one million of hogs. Even in the seventeenth century it was officially re 


corded of the country that “all the wealth of these inhabitants consists in 


their animals, which multiply so prodigiously that the plains are covered with them, particularly with bulls, asses, pigs, deer and other sorts.” 
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in response to the gaucho’s interrogation as to 
whether or not I was listo, and at the moment 
when the knife went “wicking” through the 
paper without so much as tearing its edges I was 
vigorously puffing away for a light. I continued 
to puff until my match went out before I dis- 
covered that I was trying to light an empty pipe. 
For the next two weeks I had facon nightmares 
every time I dropped off to sleep. 

This little incident, in no consequence of itself, 
was the immediate cause of another that resulted 
more seriously. It appears that scarcely had I 
left the harvesting outfit to return to the estancia 
Rouse when one of the Italian hands declared 
that he, too, was an expert in knife-throwing, 
and called for a volunteer to hold up the paper 
that he might give proof of his skill. The 
gauchos and Argentine peons laughed at his pre- 
tensions, but an English sailor, who had deserted 
his ship in Bahia Blanca to take advantage of 
the high wages paid in harvest time, foolishly 
walked over and held up the punctured sheet. 
Probably he did not appreciate how difficult a 
thing the feat really was, or, after the Italian 
had missed the paper by a foot the first throw, 
he would have seen he was dealing with a novice 
and withdrawn before it was too late. As it 
was, the knife, at the second trial, struck the un- 

pases ae : fortunate fellow upon the inside of the wrist, tore 
GAUCHO KNIFE FENCING its way through bone and sinew, to leave the 
hand hanging by only a few shreds of flesh and 


The knife, or facon is the weapon of the gaucho, and he is so deadly in his use of it that he : P 

||’ has been known to beat a skilled gun-fighter to the draw at twenty-five paces. While a battle tendon. We saved him from bleeding to death 

to the death is comparatively rare, ‘scarcely an evening passes that the Argentinian cowboy with a tourniquet, but the hand, of course, had 

does not indulge in a practice bout in which the knife is kept sheathed. The poncho is held tO be sacrificed. 

on the left arm as a shield, exactly after the fashion of the European duelist of the middle The childish stupidity of the gaucho in the 
ages, who used his cloak in the same manner. handling of agricultural machinery is as remark- 


| Not once or twice, but on dozens of occasions, have I seen one or an- 
other of these men with his Colt’s or Mauser “automatic,” after a pre- 
liminary shot or two to get the range, bowl over a rabbit running at full 
speed across the pampa. This is good shooting, as will be appreciated 
by anyone who has had experience with the revolver. Yet the case I 
have in mind is that of a threshing-machine expert from Texas—a 
crack shot—who had trouble with his Argentine maquinista, had an even 
break on a draw at twenty-five or thirty feet, and was retired from 
action with a knife through his shoulder before his revolver was clear 
of its holster. 

My own experience of the gauwcho’s skill in knife-throwing, though not 
as serious, was quite as convincing. It chanced that a man at an 
estancia I visited was famous for his skill in this particular, and one 
day I was ill-advised enough to admire the marvelous deftness with 

which he was plotting out the outline of a human profile upon the wood- 
work of a threshing-machine by chucking his facon into it from a dis- 
tance of eight or ten feet. He acknowledged my compliments with 
a characteristic gaucho bow and-smile, but assured me that what I had 
seen was nothing, since it required no exercise of nerve on his own part 
nor that of anybody else; but if I would do him the honor to walk off 
about fifteen paces and hold up the little piece of paper I saw on the 
ground there he would perhaps be able to show me a feat that was 
really worth while. I walked meekly off as directed, but with a sink- 
ing heart, for I didn’t need to be told that I was to hold that accursed 
bit of paper up while my blackbearded, careless-eyed friend tried to 
‘hurl his eighteen-inch-bladed knife through the middle of it without 
_amputating my hand, and I never was so lacking in enthusiasm for any- 
_ thing in my life. Courage to hold the thing up I knew I had—that was 
_ a small matter—but I didn’t want to hold it up, and of courage to re- 
fuse I had none at all. Besides, I had admired the fellow’s skill, and he 
undoubtedly figured he was doing meno small honor in permitting 
me to be a party to his exhibition; to refuse to act the part-of a passive 
foil would be, under the circumstances, an offense unpardonable. 

Inwardly, I was in a terrible turmoil, but focusing all my attention 
upon the parts that showed, I managed to present a fairly unruffled 
ee piece of paper I found to be a ed from. the peopel The typical gawcho costume includes baggy trousers, serape over 

uenos Aires Weekly, Caras y Caretas, measuring, I should say, about the shoulder, which is used much after the manner of the Highland 
five inches by eight. This, after cramming my pipe in my mouth, I held plaid, facon or knife stuck in the back of the waistband, so that it 
Out in one hand with all the appearance of nonchalance I could muster, can be jerked out and thrown with a single movement and, to top 
but grasping no bigger a piece of the corner than was absolutely neces- “yaity in evidence in the evening, and the gaucho \s ready cither 

sary to keep it from fluttering away. With my free hand I scratched  {, fight or to woo at a moment’s notice. Nor does he care much 
a match ; then nodded what was intended for an indifferent acquiescence which it is. 
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able as his cleverness in 
other directions. I have 
in mind two instances in 
point which would be 
rather amusing but for 
their tragic results. On 
one occasion the ma- 
quinista or engineer had 
needlessly removed the 
nut that held the fly- 
wheel of his threshing- 
machine engine, in order 
to grease the bearing. As 
he was about to screw it 
on again he observed one 
of his peons in the act 
of stealing some stores 
from the provision 
wagon, upon which he 
promptly pelted the nut 
at the culprit’s head, fol- 
lowing it up with an at- 
tack in person. When 
justice was done and 
order restored siesta 
hour was over, and, for- 
getting the missing nut, 
the maquinista gave the 
order to start the engine. 
This was done, and the 
fly-wheel had no sooner 


ees Be 
A CARD PARTY OF THE PLAINS 
The gaucho is a strange if not unique person. Until recently, at all events, he formed a state within a state, a social 
order within an organized society. He has been beaten, but he has never really been subdued. The encroachment of modern 


civilization has always been anathema to him, and the federal government in Buenos Aires has, at most, been merely 
tolerated. Even when a President of his own choosing was elected, the gaucho struck him from office when he became 


begun to approach its tyrannical. 


maximum velocity of 

three or four hundred revolutions a minute than it flew off, shot 
straight at the separator, a hundred feet distant, tore its way 
through that valuable machine, completely wrecking it, and finally 
ended up in a straw stack. Incidentally, three or four peons were 
killed, though neither of the responsible parties, the maquinista 
nor the fly-wheel, was in the least injured. 

The other accident was a still more aggravated case, both 
as to cause and result. On a certain morning the newly appointed 
maquinista of an outfit in the Pampa Central had invited over a 
party of friends to watch him make the wheels go around, take a 
few social pulls at the cavia bottle, and generally make merry in 
honor of his promotion:.. It appears that there was a certain 
young woman among the invited guests upon whom the young 
engineer was particularly desirous of making an impression and, 
to this end, on the morning of the big day, he set about doing the 
best he knew in the matter of toilet. Not having a mirror at 
hand to assist iff the work of greasing and curling his beard, he 


RENTS 


establishment. It is a hard life with little to mitigate its drabness. 


theme, each to his own accompaniment. 
dramas. 


A HOME ON THE PAMPAS 
At the left may be seen the oven of clay where all the cooking is done. The rude, thatched hut comprises the rest of the 
\ ; t 4 _ An amusement peculiar to the gaucho is the singing 
contest in which the contestants sit opposite each other, armed with their guitars, and improvise verses on some given 
Some of these verses have great merit and have even been embodied in native 


Though he lies on plains of desert flatness, the gaucho is as independent as the Highlander. 


looked about for a substitute, and his evil genius directed his eyes — 


to the shining dial of the steam-gauge of the threshing-machine 
engine. The story of what followed was brought out by the court 


of investigation convened in Santa Rosa de Toay to fix the re-_ 
sponsibility for the killing of fifteen persons and the serious | 
wounding of twenty-three more by the explosion of the boiler of — 


the threshing-machine. 


It was brought out in court that the young engineer, not able — 
to fix his image to his satisfaction in the dial of the steam-gauge — 


while the latter was in place, unscrewed that important bit of | 


mechanism and hung it up against the side of his bunk-wagon. 
Anxious to have it as a mirror to refer to from time to time dur- 
ing the day, he did not restore it to its place when he started the 
fires under the boiler, but, knowing enough to understand that he 
could not make steam while there was a vent in the latter, he 
plugged up the aperture with an iron spike and proceeded as 
usual. 

The engine ran beau- 
tifully all morning while 
exhaust through the 
cylinders kept the pres- 
sure down, but when the 
stop was made 
eleven o’clock breakfast 
it made steam rapidly— 
unheeded, of course, on 
account of the absence 
of the gauge—and about 
noon, blew up with ter- 
rific force. The visitors 
were nearly all killed 
outright, and a number 
of harvest hands as well. 
The maquinista was al- 
most the only person un- 
hurt, but he lost his job 
and his sweetheart—she 
came in the way of one 
of the thirteen-hundred 
pound drive wheels of 
the engine — and the 
“engineer” was sen- 
tenced to eight years’ 
hard labor in Tierra del 
Fuego into the bargain. 
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THE OLD FORTRESS OF SAN DOMINGO 
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Santo Domingo, founded in 1496, is the oldest existing settlement of white men in the New World and, in addition, is perhaps the most perfect 


‘example extant of a Spanish colonial town of the sixteenth century. It is surrounded. by ancient walls with bastions. 


One can still see part of 


_the house built by Diego Columbus, son of Christopher, and in the cathedral, which dates from 1512, the tourist is even yet shown the reputed tomb 
of the discoverer of America. 


BLAZING THE NEW WORLD TRAIL 


In the Track of Columbus — The First Landing — The Islands Visited — The 
Seven Points of Call 


By PRANK. EH.) TREGO 


i 


VER since the settlement of America there has been a more 
E or less violent controversy regarding the particular island 

-in the West Indies. at which Columbus first landed, as well 
as the islands which he subsequently visited before finally reach- 
‘ing the island of Cuba. 

No less than seven islands of the Bahama Group claim the 
honor of being the first land of the Western Hemisphere touched 
by this great discoverer: Watling, Cat, Eleuthera and others, each 
holding fast to its claim to first place. 

There are two claimants for the honor of being the second 
‘island visited: Conception Island and Rum Cay, so that all in all 
there has been considerable of a tangle in the threads of history 
in this rather important historical matter. 

It seems very strange that there should have been any dispute 
at all in the face of the details exhibited on hydrographic charts 
of those waters, for these details correspond almost exactly with 
the descriptions in the diary of Columbus, wherein he not only 
described what he saw, but also gives directions and distances, 
all of which correspond very closely with those given on the 
charts of today. 

There has also been some question as to whether or not these 
adventurers saw land on October 7, on the day that Colon gave 
in to his companions and changed his course to the Southwest. 
_If one reverses his courses from the vicinity of Cat or Watling 


Island to October 7, it will be seen that it is highly probable 
that the land seen and then lost was the Bermuda Islands. 

If he had not changed the course at this time, he would have 
reached the mainland of North America about where Cape Hat- 
teras projects out into the Atlantic, for the Gulf Stream would 
have carried him somewhat to the northward. However, migrat- 
ing birds were all flying to the southwest and this, coupled with 
the discontent and apprehensions of his men, was more than 
he could withstand with policy. 

With the crude instruments in the possession of the com- 
mander, he could have determined his latitude with fair accuracy 
and it was always his intention to keep approximately upon the 
same parallel which passed through the Canary Islands; but his 
means of determining his distances or his longitude is a more 
difficult matter and his calculations must have been much in 
error. In fact, those of the other two crews seem to fit the 
distances more closely. 

After leaving the Canary Islands he sailed to the west on 
that parallel for three weeks, but after this he makes note of 
the fact that he had left the region of favorable winds (the 
northeast trade winds) and was now in the midst of fitful 
breezes and contrary winds and was being driven to the north- 
ward. At this time he should have been in approximately 30° 
north Latitude and 37° west Longitude, just leaving the northern 


THE MARKET AT PORT AU PRINCE 
The island of Haiti is divided into two parts, the negro republic of Haiti owning the western third of the island, the remainder belonging to 


Santo Domingo, the Dominican Republic. 
was discovered by Columbus during his first voyage. 


Columbus landed at Mole St. Nicholas on the point of the north-western peninsula, L 
It is interesting to recall that negroes were first brought to the island as slaves on the advice 


hi 
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Hispaniola or Haiti 


of Spanish priests who believed that their advent would relieve the natives from some of their sufferings 


limit of the northeast trades. From then until October 3rd he 
speaks of being driven off to the northward, while sailing about 
one thousand miles. From this point he sailed about west-south- 
west for approximately seven hundred and twenty miles and it 
was then that they thought land could be seen in the distance, 
off the port bow. This location would be in the vicinity of the 
Bermuda Islands. 

The course was now changed to the southwest and sailed 
on for four days (about seven hundred and thirty miles), when 
he again determined to sail direct west, and changed the course 
to that direction. Within thirty-five miles of this point land 
was sighted at two o’clock in the morning, as the moon emerged 
from behind a cloud. A little more time and they would have 
crashed upon the rocks. 

These courses. and distances bring us to San Salvador Island 
from the East, October 12, 1492. 

From here until he was almost in sight of the island of Cuba, 
the accompanying chart will be an assistance in following the 
descriptions and movements as set out in the journal of Colum- 
bus himself. 

Beginning at the point “A,” which I assume is the place where 
he anchored his three ships before going ashore in the boats, he 
says: 

“This island of San Salvador is a large one and perfectly 
level, and is full of very green trees and many springs. It has 
no mountain at all on it, and in its center is a wide lake which 
is a delight to look upon.” 

San Salvador Island fits this description exactly, the highest 
sand hill being but one hundred and forty feet, and the lake is 
seven and a half miles North and’ South and two and a half 
miles East and West at its widest part. The island itself is 
twelve miles North and South and six miles East and West, so 
that it may very readily be classed as a “large” island. 

He-landed with his boats in a small bay protected by outlying 
rocks from the surf, and midway of the east side of Watling 
Island there is a beach just as he describes. 

On the 14th, at break of day, Columbus ordered out his barge 


| 
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DIVING FOR COINS OFF HAITI 


Nowadays the visitor in southern waters finds one of his prime amuse- 

ments in tossing coins overboard for which the negro boys dive. Like 

the tourist of today, Columbus brought more gold to the islands than 

he took out of them. Though he constantly inquired for gold among the 

natives his search was fruitless, for they seemed not to know what he 

meant and, indeed, material wealth was of no concern to them. Civiliza- 
tion taught them greed 
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' WHERE COLUMBUS LANDED IN 1493 


‘At the end of his second voyage to the West Indies in 1493 Columbus landed on the beach of what is now Aquadilla, 
for he says himself that he went almost three- 


Porto Rico. This voyage almost killed Columbus with its hardships, 


) 
and rowed along the shore to the northward to reconnoiter this 
island. 
“. . . .. but I was afraid to land on account of a great reef 
| which encircles the island, the entrance through which is very 
| narrow, although there is room enough inside “for all the ships 
_ in Christendom.” 
_ This description fits the northern end of San Salvador Island 
perfectly, as will be seen on the chart, and the enclosed sea is 
smooth, with a few rocky heads grouped i in parts of it, but for 
the main part clear. He says: 

“To be sure, there are certain shoals inside the reef; but the 
| sea is as quiet as a pond.” 

The entrance referred to may be seen on the chart at “B,” 
and the distance around to this place and back is approximately 

_ twenty miles; not too far for him to have made in his barge in 
a full day’s rowing by several men. 

_“T came to a piece of ground on, which were six cabins, which 
mis almost an island, but not quite” This could be turned into an 
island in two days; but I do not think it necessary, for these 
people are very ignorant of weapons.” 

At the northeast corner of San Salvador lies a small islet 
half a mile long by quarter of a mile wide and it almost touches 
‘the main body of the island. No doubt there was a sand spit 
connecting them at that time which could be easily removed. 

It will be seen that all of these things exactly fit Watling 
Island. 

On Cat Island there is, to be sure, a close-lying reef of rocks 
encircling the northeast end, but there is no sign of a harbor 
for “all the ships in Christendom,” nor is there an entrance. The 
small piece of land referred to is also missing, and this island 

_ is by no means level; it having a regular range of high hills its 
entire length. The large lake in the center is also missing,~and 
there are other parts of the continued narrative which do not 
fit in with its location or topography. A discussion of the other 
claimants will not be entered into, as the main point seems to be 
between Cat and San Salvador Islands. 

The fleet left San Salvador that same evening, and set sail to 

_ the Westward for another large island, but hove-to, after getting 

well off the land to wait for daylight. 

 *. .4 . so I have decided to wait until tomorrow afternoon 

- (this was before he left San Salvador) and then set sail toward 
the southwest; for, according to the signs many of them 

~ (natives) made to me, they meant to say that there was land 


and-thirty days without sleep and, on his return to the settlement at San Domingo, he lay sick for five months. 
of Columbus’ companions on this voyage was Ponce de Leon, who afterwards became governor of Porto Rico, from 
“whence he started on his famous hunt for the Fountain of Youth. 
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to the south (Crooked 
Island) and to the south- 
west (Rum Cay) and 
to the north-west (Cat 
Island).” 

“So many islands are 
in sight, that I cannot 
make up my mind which 
to visit first. The na- 
tives I have brought with 
me (this was after sailing 
in the afternoon and 
while hove-to .for the 
night off the coast of San 
Salvador) explained “by 
signs that there were so 
many and so very: many 
that they could=not be 
counted, and they ¢éalled 
more than a hundred by 
name. I have therefore 
chosen the largest one, 
and decided to go to it, 
and this I am doing now. 
It is perhaps five leagues 
from San Salvador, and 
of the others some are 
nearer and some are 
farther. They are aill 
level without any moun- 
tains and are very fer- 
tiles 

It should be remem- 
bered that at the time he 
wrote the second para- 
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One 
This led to the discovery of Florida. 


THE TRACK OF COLUMBUS 
Columbus stopped at seven islands, including Cuba, in the early portion 


of his first voyage of discovery. In his own account he supposes that. 
Crooked Island and Acklin Island are one, an error that it was easy 
enough to fall into. 


San Domingo spelled disaster to Columbus. The colony seemed fated fr 
When Columbus came out on his second voyage his captains were comman 


well and lovingly.” 


ALONG THE SHORES OF SAN DOMING 


om its inception. No one could be trusted with the administrative power, 
ded in respect to the natives to “honor them much” and to “treat them 
As a matter of fact the natives were treated so ill that entire tribes committed suicide in desperation; the site of the colony 


a th 


was ill-chosen and unhealthy; and mutiny and plague were the order of the day 
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COLUMBUS’ FIRST LANDING 
Watling Island, where Columbus first touched land in the New World, 


was called by him San Salvador. Columbus says of it, “I ‘came to a 

piece of ground on which were six cabins, which is almost an island, 

but not quite. This could be turned into an island in two days; but i 

do not think it necessary, for these people are very ignorant of weapons. 

This must refer to the small islet off the northeast corner of San 
Salvador 


graph of the 
above quota- 
tons sf fowa 
his journal 
he was 
aboard his 
flag - ship, 
hove-to for 
the night 
some time 
after leaving 
flavemes euaer set 
ashe darvalel 
plaee;* per 
haps within a 
Gui-sit ammnucre 
of ten to 
twenty miles 
Oe iS aiineal 
somewhere 
between San 
Salvador and 
Rum Cay to 
the south- 
west of the 
first os land, 
This being 
tes Grassies 
there is either 
a mistransla- 


tion of his language or he refers to the signs made to him by 
the Indians when he says ‘‘So many islands in sight,” rather 
than to his actually being able to see them. We know that he 
had not yet visited any of these other islands and therefore his 
remark that “they are all level without any mountains and are 
very fertile’ must have been the impression which he gathered 
from the Indians’ sign-language—no doubt most inaccurately 
interpreted by the Spaniards. He could not have known at the 
time whether these other islands were fertile or not, 

From the “castle” on the poop of his vessel, and from a height 
of eye not more than twenty feet, his range of vision to the 
horizon would be but 5.13 nautical miles. If he were looking 
toward the ninety-foot white cliffs on the south-eastern end of 
Rum Cay, the top of these cliffs would be awash with the hori- 
zon, from his point of view, at a distance of 16.01 miles. All of 
the other islands in that vicinity would have been below the 
horizon from anywhere near the island of San Salvador. It 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Christopher Columbus was a wanderer even in death. ~ 
His remains were first interred at Seville in 1506; ex- | 
humed in 1542, both Columbus and his son, Diego, 
were buried again in the cathedral of San Domingo, 
the tomb that housed them being shown here; on the 
cession of the island to the French in 1795, the bedies 
were removed to the cathedral of Havana and, after 
the loss of Cuba to America in 1898, they were taken 
to the Cathedral of Seville, where they now lie 
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The roving Tatars of the eastern frontier of Persia are much feared by the simple peasants, for these fierce tribes have been warlike raiders from the 

time of Jenghiz Khan, The name is derived from the Ta-ta Mongols who founded the great Mongolian Empire of the ninth century. The native 

Persian is essentially an easy-going person who would rather submit to abuse than take the trouble to do anything about it, and the savage Tatars, 

along with other oppressors, find him a profitable source of revenue. It'is chiefly a question as to whether the pean prefers to be robbed by an 
unofficial or an official bandit, most of his masters being of the latter class 


Be teNGE ADVENTURES IN THE CAND OF THE SHAH 


Breaking the Power of a Tyrant—Betrayed by an Interpreter—The Torture of 
the Bastinado—The Revolt—The Rescue 


? 


ie By Major F. A. C. FORBES-LEITH 


i Major F. A. C. Forbes-Leith is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, and is on the Reserve 

. Officers list of the British Army. He has traveled extensively in the East. During the World War he served for 

p several years in Mesopotamia and in Persia. At one period he was a King’s Messenger or Diplomatic Courier. Later 

: he administered the estqtes and commanded the private army of one of the feudal noblemen of Persia, and it is with his 

| experiences in this—capacity that he writes so graphically in the following article, the first half of which was published 
in the October number of TRAvEL.—EpIT0oR 


lages, was the first man to receive my attention. Previous 
to my advent, and also for the reason that he was operating 
at Headquarters, he held much more power than any of the 
- other Naibs. 
~The collector and Secretary of His Excellency was one Saed 
Mahmoud. Saed is a title that signifies that its wearer is a direct 
_ descendant of the Prophet Mohammed. These two worked hand 
in glove and were as clever and wicked a pair of old scoundrels 
: as it is possible to meet. Seven years before, this Shooja Sultan 
- had been a geludar or groom to the father of His Excellency, 
and by reason of his brain power and forceful personality~ had 
risen from the ranks to his present position. His pay was the 
- equivalent of forty dollars monthly, which, although small, is a 
very high rate for Persia. In spite of this, he had during his 
term of office become the owner of two prosperous villages, a 
caravan of camels, and many sheep and oxen. 
Although the mussulman religion forbids the use of alcohol, 
Shooja Sultan had a great weakness: for Scotch whiskey, and 
when under its influence he would get very garrulous and confi- 
- dential. 
When once in such a state he boasted to me that a month’s 
vacation in Teheran, the Capital, had cost him over five thousand 


S iazes, SULTAN, the Naib of the Latgah group of vil- 
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dollars, and I knew only too well that if he could spend money 
at that rate, that a big proportion of His Excellency’s taxes must 
be finding their way into his pockets apart from the bribes he 
was in the habit of extorting from the ryatts. I was anxious to 
find some evidence that would warrant my getting rid of him. 
This was a very difficult job, as the peasantry feared him too 
much to make complaints to His Excellency, who, strange, to say, 
had confidence in him. Several had done so in the past without 
success, but, needless to say, Shooja Sultan’s reprisals had been 
such as efficiently to stifle any desires of the peasants to try and 
get him moved. 

My servants were always bringing me information of his 
tyranny in the villages, and yet I realized that to take action 
against him on any individual case would be worse than useless, 
so I settled down to fight him with his own weapon, intrigue. 
Through my own men I encouraged any ryatt who had a com- 
plaint against him to come and relate his troubles to me. Only 
one or two came at first, but as soon as they realized that I was a 
sympathetic listener, who was ready to try and better their con- 
ditions, they acquired confidence, and came in scores to air their 
grievances, which were mostly very genuine. 

Realizing that my own suggestions might not have any effect 
on His Excellency where Shooja Sultan was concerned, I col- 
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A PERSIAN BAZAAR 


While the Persian bazaars will never entirely lose their exotic atmosphere, they by no means offer the glittering display 
Still, the traveler will find much to rewa:d his searching. 


of other days. me p 
same economic conditions that affect their western brethren. 


a wife and children 


lected full details of the Naib’s villainy in writing. I had more 
than enough evidence, and when His Excellency arrived to pay 
us a visit I carefully staged the downfall of Shooja Sultan. 

On the appointed day I got several of the more influential vil- 
lagers to assemble the whole of the complainants in the outer 
fort, and promised that if they followed my instructions I would 

. [a “4° . . 
support their cases to my fullest ability. When my chief arrived 
in Latgah, we were holding court in the porch of the Palace. At 
a given signal from me, the sentries admitted the procession of 
over one hundred complainants, who, trembling and nervous, and 
bowing nearly double, moved slowly up to us. 

Simultaneously, I handed His Excellency forty sheets of writ- 
ten complaints, and at the same time informed him strongly and 
firmly that in his own interests he must deal with this question 
then and there. 

He demurred, but I insisted, and in about five minutes Shooja 
Sultan was given twenty-four hours in which to remove his fam- 
ily and possessions from the village. Although successful in 
getting rid of him, and bettering the conditions of the ryatts, I 
had made a rod for my own back which many times descended 
and made my life a burden to me. If I had any trouble there- 
after I could always trace it back to Shooja Sultan, who never 
failed to help to plot against me. 

Saed Mahmoud, the Secretary, congratulated me on achieving 
his downfall, but behind his smooth tongue I could always detect 
hate, and as will be seen later I had to use my wits to counter 
his various machinations. He was a different kind of scoundrel 
from Shooja Sultan. As crafty as a fox, he wielded his power 
as a man of holy origin to further his own ends, without actu- 
ally ill-treating the peasantry. Rather than that, he would take 
advantage of his skill as a clerk and a learned man to rob the 
coffers of his employer. 

All through my life here I was working with the great disad- 
vantage of having but a poor knowledge of the language. Of 
Persian proper I had a fair knowledge, but the inhabitants of 
this part of the country were mostly descendants of settlers from 
Turkish Kurdistan, and spoke a local patois consisting of a mix- 


In 1880 a laborer earning five dollars a month could 
afford to support a family; by 1908 he was earning twice what he did in 1880 but his wage, expressed in terms of west- 
ern currency, was the same, and wherever food prices rose above his wage, which they often did, he could not afford 
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ture of Persian, Kurdish 
and Turkish, 

Even this patois va- 
ried a good deal in a 
distance of only a few 
miles, so that to master 
these dialects and, at the - 


attention to my work 
was extremely difficult. 


had to place myself al- 
most entirely in the 
hands. of interpreters. 
The first man I engaged 
was an Armenian, Ar- 


who was a Persian sub- 
ject, and an ex-officer in - 
the Persian Army. He 
was a good fellow and 
very reliable, and during 
his short stay with me 


‘ fighting this heap of 
corruption. But, sad to’ 
relate, he was not long 
with me, and Saed Mah- 
moud, with the inherent 
hate of the Moslem for 
the Armenian Christian, 
intrigued against him, 


things in the villages so 
difficult for him that he 
was obliged to resign 
his position. None of 
this dirty work was 
done in the open, and 
the methods that they 
employed to drive him 
away were such as could 
not be definitely charged to anyone. After a storm his roof 
would be neglected and the rain would pour into his house. The 
village store would suddenly close its doors when he sought to 
buy food, and the villagers would find that they had insufficient 
eggs to sell him. If I sent him to a neighboring village to inter- 


Persian buyers are suffering through the 
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KURDS ON THE BAGDAD ROAD 


The Persian Kurds are estimated at about eight hundred thousand, but 
there are no really trustworthy figures. The Kurd is a mountaineer, 
rarely a muleteer or a camel-man, and he does not take kindly to handi- 
crafts. When a Kurdish caravan is obliged, because of the frequent 
migrations, to cross through the desert country, the emigrant seats him- 
self and his family, along with his worldly goods, on a precarious edi- 
fice athwart a camel and sways along the road to his destination in 
the hills 


same time, give proper - 


The result was that I _ 


sham Khan by name, ~ 


he did excellent work in |» 


and, in his way, made — 
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PERSIAN RUGS AWAITING SHIPMENT 


|. Rugs and carpets to the value of more than five million dollars are exported annually from Persia, the greater part of them going-to Turkey. Persia 
manufactures three types of carpet: Kali, with a pile and cut like plush; gilim, smooth, and nimads, felts. 
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Only the first two are exported. The Per- 


Sian rug and carpet production has received a tremendous stimulus from the advent of British firms who have stimulated the output and have insisted 


‘on a standard of quality. Rugs to the value of more than two hundred thousand dollars are shipped from the Persian Gulf ports. 


From the interior 


the rugs are sent by camel-back out through Bagdad 


view someone, that person would mysteriously disappear for a 
few days, a fact that would prevent him from completing his 
work. 
Ryatis would come to me with trumped-up charges against 
him, his clothes would be stolen, and hundreds of other little 
things would occur, all of which tended to make his life im- 
possible, and when he left me I was instructed by His Ex- 
cellency to replace him with one of the pious followers of 
Mohammed. 

With one of the same creed as themselves, and whose feelings 
were in sympathy with theirs, I found I had greater difficulties 
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THE RUG IS POLISHED 


When the Persian manufacturer has finished whatever rug or carpet he is working on, the completed product is taken 
out and stretched in the public highway. Here countless slippered feet pass over it daily and, gradually, it acquires the 
polish and finish that can be obtained in no other manner. The method may be primitive, but it is effective. All Ori- 
ental rugs and carpets are hand-woven, the use of machinery in this connection being entirely a European innovation 


to contend with than before, and I had to make many changes 
in my interpreters in an endeavor to find someone who was even 
fairly honest. 

This proved to be an utter impossibility, They were all 
thoroughly unreliable and as corrupt as my worst headmen. 
They would accept bribes from litigants to mistranslate the cases 
of their opponents, and they could not be depended upon to in- 
terpret any order given by me if it was to their benefit not to 
do so. This procedure, which was instigated by the headmen, 
all tended to undermine my authority, and to make my work 
harder. I gradually became master enough of the language to 
be able to follow the 
general drift of any con- 
versation, and with this 
knowledge came easier 
times, but in other di- 
rections my troubles in- 
creased daily. At first 
I worried so much that 
my nerves suffered, but 
after a time, when I 
realized that this was 
the object that they 
were seeking to attain, I 
grew to regard it as an 
unavoidable evil and 
part of the daily toil. 


In my work in trying 
various cases in my 
early days, I would get 
tied into mental knots at 
the conflict of the sworn 
but lying evidence, but 
as I gained experience, 
I realized that ninety 
per cent of all testimony 
could be entirely disre- 
garded. I found that 
by listening to the out- 
line of the case, ignoring 
all evidence, and shoot- 
ing off a few discreet 
questions, it was pos- 
sible to form one’s own 
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heaps of broken 
sticks stood there, 
and three small boys - 
were cutting more 
as fast. - as. they 
could, to keep the | 
eight men that were 
beating him well | 
supplied. .. The legs © 
and feet of the poor — 

‘fellow were a mass 
~ of bleeding pulp, he 
was only semi-con- — 
scious, and even the ~ 
beaters were in the 
last’. stages sofpvexe 
haustion. . 
His. Excellency 
did not expect me, 
and when I arrived 
on the scene he im- 
mediately gave 
orders for the busi- 
ness to cease, and , 
somewhat shamfac- _ 
edly he asked me if — 
I thought it was un- 
civilized to beat a 
man so. I did not 
mince my words in ~ 
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conclusions and act on them, giving a decision from impressions 
only. In most cases when I grew to understand and follow these 
methods I do not think I often erred in administering justice. 

Amongst the ryatts themselves there was little else but petty 
crime. At least half the cases that were brought to me were 
the results of feuds between the villagers and the headmen. If 
a ryatt failed to pay the headman the requisite amount of back- 
sheesh demanded, a crime would be trumped up against him and 
he would be dragged up to me. 

The chief penalties inflicted were imprisonment and beating. 
The form of beating in force in the country was bastinadoing 
on the soles of the feet. A long pole containing a loop of rope 
in the center holds the feet of the victim who lies on his back, 
and it is then supported at each end by two men who hold it 
high enough to prevent his body from moving and keep his legs 
straight. 

Green twigs are then cut, and several men operate on the 
feet of the unfortunate, until the requisite amount of punish- 
ment has been carried out. 

I was particularly repulsed at this form of punishment, and 
after some time, when I was obliged to inflict a sentence of flog- 
ging on a particularly flagrant delinquent, I ordered that he 
should receive it on the time-honored place where our fathers 
were wont to wield the slipper. F 

After the sentence had been carried out, to my utter surprise 
I received a written petition from the man who had been flogged, 
and supported by his friends, they prayed me not to degrade 
any others by having them beaten in that place, requesting that 
in future I would let them receive it as their custom was on 
the soles of the feet. In contrast to the mild punishment handed 
out by me, I must recall an incident that occurred during one of 
the flying visits of His Excellency Latgah. 

Some crockery and table linen were missing from the Palace, 
and the theft was traced to two men who were His Excellency’s 
trusted caretakers, Nab-i-Khan and Shere Ali by name, and they 
were arrested and thrown into jail. 

While taking an afternoon siesta, my Armenian carpenter dis- 
turbed me at a quarter to five. He told me that His Excellency 
had ordered Nab-i-Khan to be bastinadoed, and that he had been 
receiving punishment since three o’clock. He begged me to go 
quickly before they killed him. I hurried round to the garden, 
and there an extraordinary sight met my gaze. His Excellency 
was sitting on the verandah, thirty-five feet above the ground. 
In the centre of the group in the garden below was the wretched 
Nab-i-Khan, his feet trussed up on the beating pole. Two great 


A PERSIAN CARPET 
The quality of the best Persian rugs and carpets is tested by counting the average number of knots. The traditional knot 


of Persia is the Persian or Sehna knot, which is calculated to produce a close, fine, even, velvety surface, but in some 
provinces this has been abandoned for the Turkish or Ghiordes knot, which is somewhat less effective. 
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Marvellous to re- 
late, Nab-i-Khan’s 
natural hardiness 
saved him, and 
within five weeks of the beating he was walking about again, 
showing little sign of this ordeal. 

This tragedy was not without its humor- 
ous side, for that evening I had a humble 
message from Shere Ali, the other pris- 
oner, begging that I would turn up on 
the scene a little sooner on the following . 
day as it was - 
fe tah to be Ce 
beaten then. 
I am glad to 
say that his 
sentence was 
not carried 
out, and he 
served in 
Cioveyteasy iia 
prison for a 
month in- 
Site aiden 5.0 
things went 
Oi Wea lave 
same state 
jaM OW erie Wie, Te 
years. During 
this time I 
had little sup- 
port from 
His Excel- 
lency in any 
action that I 
took, but 
neither did he 
support my 
enemies, This 
typical atti- 
tude of his in 
running with 
the hare and 
hunting with 
the hounds 
could not fail 
to react upon 
him to his 
detriment. 


The Persian rug dealer is shrewd, hard and pete. fre 

is quite willing to serve coffee and cigarettes for hours 

at a time while he discusses the sale of his wares. 

The European who can outdo him in a deal has not 

yet been born. The patterns of most Persian rugs are 
highly conventionalized. 


| I located hun- 
dreds of sources of 


igeme, some. of 
which I was able to 
close,- but others, 
‘which could easily 
have been shut. with 
his firm support, re- 
mained open. © 
I often feared to 
‘expose the fact that 
‘|I had discovered 
|any case of system- 
atic robbery, for it 
withe parties con- 
‘cerned realized that 
His Excellency 
/would not take ac- 
tion against them, 
they would renew 
their activities a 
hundredfold, with 
the result that my 
| prestige would be 
weakened ‘consider- 
ably. 
On one occasion 
he chaffed me for 
not accepting bribes 
and presents. “An, 
|\Major;”’ said he, 
“why you not take 
leetle monies from 
zees peoples? Zen 
/yyou not make many 
enemies. They be 
appy, you be appy, 
and anyhow if you 
send bad mans 
-away,alwaysin 
_Persia ozzer bad 
mans come and rob 
me.” The fact that 
I conscientiously 
worked and 
worried to increase 
his income, and to 
improve the lot of 
his people did not 
make the least im- 
pression on him. 
His motto was 
“peace at any price,” 
and to exert himself 
‘in the least degree 
in anything that 
‘mattered in business 
was too great an 
effort for him; and 


daily I could see the. 


results of my hard 
laborbeingcut 
away from under 
my feet. My ene- 
mies gradually gath- 
ered confidence 


from the lack of — 


support I received 
from their Chief, 
and finally the great 
trouble broke out. 

_ In March of 1921 
we had a very 


leakage in his in- 
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ee THE HOUSEHOLD TASKS OF PERSIA 


At the top are women baking Persian bread which is made in thin sheets instead of loaves. Be- 

low is a spinner utilizing the crude methods of her forefathers and, at the bottom, may be seen an 

exceedingly primitive Persian churn. Sheep and goats are scarce in Persia. Persian family life 

centers around the mother, whose slightest wishes are law to the houschold. Even the presence 

of their mother-in-law is coveted by the sons-in-law, who look upon her as the guardian angel of the 
virtue of their wives. ‘ 
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to motor traffic. 

On my arrival at 
the Fort I found my 
servants in a great 
state of excitement 
and agitation. Two 
of them had been 
given some direct 
orders by Saed 
Mahmoud, and be- 
ing my personal ser- 
vants they had re- 
fused to obey him, 
and had been clap- 
ped in jail. I sent 
Hussein, my perse- 
nal sefvant, to tell 
the Saed to release 
them at once, and I 
also ordered him to 
come immediately to 
my house to explain 
his conduct. I re- 
ceived an answer 
back saying that the 
men had been very 
bad and had in- 
sulted Golam Ali 
Beg, the Zorbat of 
the village, and that 
he, Saed Mahmoud, 
would not release 
them unless by 
personal order from 
His Excellency. 

On proceeding 
immediately to the 
Saed’s quarters, I 
found all the Nazbs, 
and also the Zorbat 
of Latgah, esconced 
with him at a meet- 


‘ing, so I guessed 


that some plot was 
afoot for the hatch- 
ing of mischief. 

I had had con- 
tinual trouble with 
this Zorbat so, tak- 
ing him by the neck, 
I ejected him, and 
gave him orders to 
leave the _ village 
forthwith. 

In the meantime 
Hussein had gone 
on my orders to the 
prison, and on re- 
ceiving a_ refusal 
from the guard to 
release my men had 
beaten the guards 
into submission and 
released them. This 
was so serious a 
matter that I made 
up my mind to take 
immediate action to 
force His Excellency 
tc give me his entire 
support to maintain 
my authority. 

The heavy fall of 
snow had put the 


heavy snowfall and one morning after the road had been cleared, telegraph lines out of action so I decided to drive into Hamadan 


I motored my wife into the city to visit some British friends, 


with whom she was going to stay for a few days. as to the right method of procedure. 


I returned alone that evening through a blizzard, and just 
managed to get home before the road again became impassable 


, 
hp 


in a carriage with a pair of horses, to consult the British Consul 


I sent Hussein out to order the carriage, and in a few minutes’ 
(Continued on page 58) 
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cA SUNDAY STROLL IN SEEEPY, NifA? 


Along the Road to Huayapa—The Vagaries of Voting—Searching for an Orange 
in the Land of Plenty—The Old Woman and the Bottle 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


itself is on the whole a dreary spectacle, and holidays are 

more disheartening than drudgery. One makes up one’s 
mind: on Sundays and on fiestas I will stay at home, in the 
hermitage of the patid, with the parrots and Corasmin and the 
reddening coffee berries. I will avoid the sight of people “enjoy- 
ing themselves”—or trying to, without much success. 

Then comes Sunday morning, with the peculiar looseness of 
its sunshine. -And even if you keep mum, the better-half says: 
Let’s go somewhere. ; 

But, thank God, in Mexico at least one can’t set off in the 
“machine.” It is a question of a meager horse and a wooden 
saddle; or a donkey; or what we called as children “Shank’s 
pony’; the shanks referring discourteously to one’s own legs. 

We will go out of 
the town. ‘ ‘Rosalino, 
we are going for a 
walk to San Felipe de 
las Aguas. Do you 
want to go, and carry 
the basket ?” 

“Como no, Senor!” 

It is Rosalino’s in- 
evitable answer, as in- 
evitable as the parrot’s 


CG isitis is the psychology of Sunday. Humanity enjoying 


Perro! “Como no, 
Senor!’ — “How not, 
Sefior !”’ 


The Norte, the 
north wind, was blow- 
ing last night, rattling 
the worm-chewed win- 
dow frames. 

SHRUG El Isiaaioy I ehoul 
afraid you will be cold 
in the night.” : 

“Como no, Senor!” 

“Would you like a 
blanket ?” 

“Como no, Senor!” 

“With this you will 
be warm?” 

“Como no, Senor!” 

But the morning is 
perfect, in a moment 
we are clear out of the 
town. Most towns in 
Mexico, saving the 
capital, end in them- 
selves, at once. As if 
they had been lowered 
from heaven in a nap- 
kin, and deposited, 
rather foreign, upon 
the wild plan. So we 
walk round the wall of 
the church and the 
huge old monastery en- 
closures, that are now 
barracks for the scrap- 
heap soldiery, and at 
once, there are the 
hills. 

“JT will lift up my 
eyes unto the hills, 
whence cometh my 
strength.” At least 
one can always do 
that, in Mexico. Ina 
stride, the town passes 
away. Before us lies 


ey 
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hacienda, and a green square of sugar cane. 


THE BUSY MARKET DURING 

The Mexican peon lives from one fiesta to another, and the Church provides him with many. 

Up to 1859, at which time reforms were instituted, it is said that one-third of the real and 

personal property of Mexico was in clerical hands and, even today, the Church is far and 

away the strongest organization in the Republic. 

being twisted into a variety of shapes and, with the brim turned down, it presents the 
effect of a snuffer on a candle. 


the gleaming, pinkish ochre of the valley flat, wild and exalted 
with sunshine. 
mountains, all the foothills, that press savanah-colored into the 
savanah of the valley. The mountains are clothed smokily with 
pine, ocote, and, like a woman in a gauze rebozo, they rear in a 
rich blue fume that is almost cornflower blue in the clefts. 


On the left, quite near, bank the stiffly pleated 


It is 
their characteristic that they are darkest blue at the top. Like 
some splendid lizard with a wavering, royal blue crest down the 


ridge of his back, and pale belly, and soft pinky-fawn claws on — 


the plain. : 

Between the pallor of the claws, a dark spot of trees, and white. 
dots of a church with twin towers. Further away, along the 
foothills, a few scattered trees, white dot and stroke of a 
Further off still, at 
the mouth of a cleft of 
a canyon, a dense little, 
green patch of trees,) 
and two spots of proud - 
church, 


San Felipe?” 

“QOnu't @.n is apes 
Senor?” says Rosalino, 
looking at the villages 


savanah with black, 
visionless eyes. In his 
voice is the inevitable 
flat resonance of aloof- 
ness, .touched with 
resignation, as if to 
say: It is not becom- 
ing to a man to know 
these things. Among 
the Indians it is not be- 
coming to know any- 
thing, not even one’s 
own name. 

_Rosalino is a moun- 
tain boy, 
from a_ village two 
days’ walk away. But 
he has been two years 
in the little city, and 
has learnt his modicum 
of Spanish. 

“Have you never 
been to any of these 
villages ?” 

“No Sefior, I never 
went.” 

“Didn’t you want 
inoue 

“Como no, Senor!” 

The Americans 
would call hima dumb- 
bell. 

We decide. for the 
farthest speck of a vil- 
lage in a dark spot of 
trees. It lies so mag- 
ical, alone, tilted on the 
fawn-pink slope, again 
as if the dark-green 
napkin with a few 
white, tiny buildings 
had been lowered from 
heaven and left, there 
at the foot of the 
mountains, with the 
deep groove of a 
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A BIESTA 


The basket-like Mexican hat is capable of 


“Rosalino, which is 


beyond the sun of the © 


an Indian | 
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A MEXICAN HAT MARKET 


| The usual costume of the Mexican peon, even on féte days, is simplicity itself. 


optional. 


canyon slanting in behind. So alone, and as it were detached 
from the world in which it lies, a spot. 

Nowhere more than in Mexico does human life become iso- 
lated, external to its surroundings, and cut off tinily from the 
environment. Even as you come across the plain to a big city 
like Guadalajara, and see the twin towers of the cathedral peer- 
ing around in loneliness like two lost birds side by side on a 
moor, lifting their white heads to look around in the wilderness, 
your heart gives a clutch, feeling the pathos, the isolated tininess 
of human effort. As for building a church with one tower only, 


The shops along the streets and the sidewalk markets suggest the opulence of an Oriental 
_bazaar, for everything that can be worn or eaten can be bought in them. While Mexico has always 
been known as a non-manufacturing country, recent developments have modified this characterization. 


THE MEXICAN WATER-WAGON 
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it is unthinkable. There must be two 
towers to keep each other company in this 
wilderness world. 

The morning is still. early, the brilliant 
sun does not burn too much. Tomorrow 
is the shortest day. The savanah valley 
is shadeless, spotted only with the thorny 
ravel of mesquite bushes. Down the trail 
that has worn grooves in the turf—the 
rock is near the surface—occasional 
donkeys with a  blue-hooded woman 
perched on top come tripping in silence, 
twinkling a shadow. Just occasional 
women taking a few vegetables to market. 
Practically no men. It is Sunday. 

Rosalino, prancing behind with the 
basket, plucks up his courage to speak to 
one of the women passing on a donkey. 
“Is that San Felipe where we are going?” 
“No, that is not San Felipe.” “What then 
is it called?” “It is called Huayapa.” 
PS \Wihicheytien sisarsanumhelipe ain iiiinate 
one!” she points to her right. 

They have spoken to each other in half- 
audible, crushed tones, as they always do, 
the woman on the donkey and the woman 
with her on foot, swerving away from the 
basket-carrying Rosalino. They all 
swerve away from us, as if we were 
potential bold brigands. It really gets one’s 
dander up. The presence of the Sefora 
only half reassures them. For the Sefiora, 
in a plain hat of bluey-green woven grass, 
and a dress of white cotton with black 
squares on it, is almost a monster of un- 
usualness. Prophet art thou, bird, or 
devil? the women seem to say, as they 
look at her with keen black eyes. I think 
they choose to decide she is more of the 
last. 

The women look at the woman, the 
men look at the man. And always with 
that same suspicious, inquiring, wondering look, the same with 
which Edgar Allen Poe must have looked at his momentous 
raven. 

Prophet art thou, bird, or devil? 

Devil, then, to please you, one longs to answer, in a tone of 
Nevermore. 

Ten o’clock, and the sun getting hot. Not a spot of shade, 
apparently, from here to Huayapa. The blue going thinner on 
the mountains, and an indiscernible vagueness, of too much light, 
descending on the plain. 


It is composed of 
five items, hat, coat, shirt, trousers and shoes; either the coat or shirt, with the shoes, being largely 


As im many other parts of the tropics and semi-tropics, it is dangerous to drink water in the small towns of Mexico unless one knows where it comes 

from—and in some instances this information will provide an additional reason for not drinking it. Hence, the peon falls back on tepache, a fermented 

drink made of pineapple rinds and brown sugar, or, if he is in the mood for it, the deadly mescal. Still, water 1s necessary and the water-boys with their 
barrel-like wagons drawn by tired burros are usually more or less in evidence. 
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NO ONE HURRIES IN THE LAND OF MANANA 


Mexico has a curiously mixed population. The census of 1900 gives her a total of rather more than thirteen and a half million, but of these only nine- 

teen percent were classed as white, thirty-eight percent being Indians and forty-three percent of mixed blood. From the time of the Spanish occupa- 

tion until the middle of the last century the Mexican peon was ruthlessly ground under the heel of the governing class, and today he is only very 
slowly emerging from the darkness of semi-slavery. 


The toad suddenly dips into a little crack, where runs a creek. 
This again is characteristic of these parts of America. Water 
keeps out of sight. Even the biggest rivers, even the tiny 
brooks. You look across a plain on which the light sinks down, 
and you think: Dry! Dry! Absolutely dry! You travel along, 
and suddenly. come to a crack in the earth, and a little stream is 
running in a little walled-in valley bed, where is a half-yard of 
green turf and bushes, the palo-blanco with leaves, and with big 
white flowers, like pure white, crumpled fabric. Or you may 
come to a river a thousand feet below, sheer below you. But 
not in this valley. Only the stream. 

“Shade!” says the Senora, subsiding under a steep bank. 

“Mucho calor!” says Rosalino, taking off his extra-jaunty 
straw hat, and subsiding with the basket. 

Down the slope are coming two women on donkeys. Seeing 
the terrible array of three people sitting under a bank, they pull 
up. 
“Adios!” I say, with firm resonance. 

“Adios!” says the Sefiora, with diffidence. ; 
“Adios!” says the reticent Rosalino, his voice the shadow of 
ours. 

“Adios! Adios! Adios!” say the women, in suppressed voices, 
swerving, neutral past us on their self-contained, sway-eared 
asses. ; 

When they have passed, Rosalino looks at me to see if I shall 
laugh. I give a little grin, and he gives me back a great explo- 
sive grin, throwing back his head in silence; opening his wide 
mouth and showing his soft pink tongue, looking along his cheeks 
withshis saurian black eyes in an access of farouche derision. 

A gréat hawk, like an eagle; with white bars at the end of its 
wings, sweeps low over us, looking for snakes. One can hear the 
hiss of its pinions. 

“Gabilan!” says: Rosalino. 

“What is it called in the idioma?” 

“Psia!” He makes the consonants explode and hiss. 

“Ah!” says the Sefora. “One hears it in the wings! Psia!” 

“Yes,” says Rosalino, with black eyes of incomprehension. 

Down the creek, two native boys; little herdsmen; are bathing, 


stooping with Imees together and throwing water over them- - 


selves, rising gleaming dark coffee-red in the sun, wetly. They 
are very dark, and their wet heads are so black they seem to 
give off a bluish light, like dark electricity. 

The great cattle which they are tending slowly plunge through 
the bushes, coming up stream. At the place where the path fords 
the stream a great ox stoops to drink. Comes a cow after him, 
and a calf, and a young bull. They all drink a little at the stream, 
their noses delicately touching the water. And then the young 
bull, horns abranch, stares fixedly, with some of the same Indian 
wonder-and-suspicion stare, at us sitting under the bank. 

Up jumps the Sefiora, proceeds uphill, trying to save her dig- 
nity. The bull, slowly leaning into motion, moves across stream 
like a ship unmoored. The bathing lad on the bank is hastily 
fastening his calico pantaloons round his ruddy-dark waist. The 
Indians have a certain rich physique, even this lad. He comes 
running short-step down the bank, uttering a birdlike whoop, 
his dark hair gleaming bluish. Stooping for a moment to select 
a stone, he runs athwart the bull, and aims the stone sideways 
at him. There is a thud, the ponderous, adventurous young 
animal swerves docilely round towards the stream. Becerro! 
cries the boy, in his birdlike piping tone, selecting a stone to 
throw at the calf. 

We proceed in the blazing sun, up the slope. There is a white 
line at the foot of the trees. It looks like water running white 
over a weir. The supply of the town water comes this way. 
Perhaps this is a reservoir. A sheet of water! How lovely it 
would be, in this country, if there was a sheet of water with a 
stream running out of it! And those dense trees of Huayapa 
behind. 

“What is that white, Rosalino! Is it water?” 

“El blanco? Si, agua, Sefiora!’”’ says that dumb-bell. 

Probably, if the Sefiora had said: Is it milk? he would have re- 
plied in exactly the same way: Si es leche, Seviora! Yes, it is milk! 

Hot, silent, walking only amidst a weight of light, out of 
which one hardly sees, we climb the spurs towards the dark trees. 
And as we draw nearer the white slowly resolves into a broken, 
whitewashed wall. 

“Oh!” exclaims the Sefiora in real disappointment. 
water. It’s a wall!’ 


“It. isn’t 
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VILLAGE HANDICRAFTS OF MEXICO 


The village shoemaker sits surrounded by the products of his craft; but in this 
instance he is making not shoes but sandals. On the hot, dry soil of Mexico 
sandals are cooler and more lasting than shoes, not to mention the fact that they 
are cheaper and easier to fit. Not far distant is a Mexican girl—she shows un- 
mistakable traces of her Indian blood—weaving cloth for the family wardrobe. 
She uses a very primitive hand-loom of very much the type that her Aztec 


, “Si, Sefiora! Es panteon!” (They call a cemetery a panteon, 
down here.) _ 

“It is a cemetery!” announces Rosalino, with a certain ponderous, 
| pleased assurance, and without afterthought. But when I suddenly 
laugh at the absurdity, he also gives a sudden broken yelp of laughter. 


| ‘They laugh as if it were against their will, as if it hurt them, giving 


themselves away. 
It was nearing midday. At last we got into a shady ae in which 


| were puddles of escaped irrigation water. The ragged semi-squalor 


of a half-tropical lane, with naked trees spouting into spiky scarlet 
flowers, and bushes with bi gish yellow flowers, sitting rather wearily 
on their stems, led to the village. 


_ We were entering Huayapa. Ja Calle de las Minas, said an old 
Pistice. Ta Calle de las Minas, said a new, brand-new notice, as if in 
confirmation. First Street of the Mines. And every street had the 
‘same old and brand-new notice: Ist Street of the Magnolia: 4th 
Street of Enrique Gonzalez: very fine! 

But the First Street of the Mines was just a track between the 
stiff living fence of organ cactus, with poinsettia trees holding up 
“scarlet mops of flowers, and mango trees, tall and black, stonily 
_ drooping the strings of unripe fruit. The Street of the Magnolia 
was a rocky stream-gutter disappearing to nowhere from nowhere, 
_ between cactus and bushes. The Street of the Vasquez was a stony 

_ Stream bed, emerging out of the wildly tall reeds. 

Not a soul anywhere. Through the fences, half-deserted gardens 
of trees and banana plants, each enclosure with a half-hidden hut 
mot black adobe bricks crowned with a few old tiles for a roof, and 

_ perhaps a new wing made of twigs. Everything hidden, secret, 
silent. A sense of darkness among the silent mango trees,_a sense 
- of lurking, of unwillingness. Then actually some half- bold curs 
_ barking at us across the stile of one garden, a forked bough over 
which one must step to enter the chicken-bitten enclosure. And 
- actually a man crossing the proudly labeled: Fifth Street of the 
Independence. 


e 
__ If there were no churches to mark a point in these villages, there 


would be nowhere at all to make for. The sense of nowhere is in- 
tense, between the dumb and repellent living fence of cactus. But 


_ the Spaniards, in the midst of these black, mud-brick huts, have inev- 


itably reared the white, twin-towered “magnificence of a big and 
lonely, hopeless church; and where there is a church there will be 
a plaza. And a plaza is a Zocalo, a hub. - Even though the wheel 


forbears used centuries before her. 


does not go round, a hub is still a hub. Like the old Forum. 


So we stray diffidently on, in the maze of streets which are 
only straight tracks between cactuses, till we see Reforma, 
and at the end of Reforma, the great church. 

In front of-the church is a rocky plaza leaking with grass, 
with water rushing into two big, oblong stone basins. The 
great church stands rather ragged, in a‘dense forlornness, for 
all the world like some big white human being, in rags, held 


Both buyer and seller in the Mexican market find their chief pleasure 

in the bargaining that goes before a sale. Not to bargain is a breach 

of social usage that is severely frowned upon. Much of the trading 

among the peons is in kind rather than in cash, for of the latter there 

is too little to make extensive marketing possible, while the former’ 

may be grown in the home merdey or woven by the women of the 
amily. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING IN THE CHURCH YARD MARK THE FIESTA’S PROGRESS 


The Mexican does not believe in taking his religion too sadly. Like David he “dances before the Lord.” In fact the Church, well realizing that it has 

played the part of the oppressor far too often in the past, wisely strives to mitigate the fact by making its religious holidays as pleasurable as possible. 

A large percentage of the natives are still semi-pagan, worshiping the old gods in secret, and what smattering of Christianity has been given them 
they have perverted to serve the ends of their ancient creeds. 


captive in a world of ants. 

On the uphill side of the plaza, a long, low white building 
with a shed in front, and under the shed, crowding all the short- 
statured men of the pueblo, in their white cotton clothes and big 
hats. They are listening to something: but the silence is heavy, 
furtive, secretive. They stir like white-clad insects. 

Rosalino looks sideways at them, and sheers away. Even we 
lower our voices to ask what is going on. Rosalino replies, sotto 
voce, that they are making asuntos. But what business? we 
insist. The dark faces of the little men under the big hats look 
round at us suspiciously, like dark gaps in the atmosphere. Our 
alien presence, in this vacuous village, is like the sound of a drum 
in a churchyard. Rosalino mumbles unintelligibly. We stray 
across the forlorn yard into the church. 

Thursday was the day of the Virgin of the soledad, so the 
church is littered with flowers, sprays of wild yellow flower trail- 
ing on the floor. There is a great Guilliver’s travel’s fresco pic- 
ture of an angel having a joyride on the back of a Goliath. On 
the left, near the altar steps, is seated a life-size Christ—under- 
sized: seated upon a little table, wearing a pair of woman’s 
frilled knickers, a little mantle of purple silk dangling from his 
back, and his face bent forward-gazing fatuously at his naked 
knee, which emerges from the needlework frill of the drawers. 
Across from him a living woman is half hidden behind a buttress, 
mending something, sewing. 

We sit silent, motionless, in the whitewashed church orna- 
mented with royal blue and bits of gilt. A barefoot Indian with 
a high-domed head comes in and kneels with his legs close to- 
gether, his back stiff, at once very humble and resistant. His 
cotton jacket and trousers are long-unwashed rag, the color of 
dry earth, and torn, so that one sees smooth pieces of brown 
thigh and brown back. He kneels in a sort of intense fervor 


for a minute, then gets up and childishly, almost idiotically, be- 
gins to take the pieces of candle from the candlesticks. He is 
the Verger. 

Outside, the gang of men is still pressing under the shed. We 
insist on knowing what is going on. Rosalino, looking sideways 
at them, plucks up courage to say plainly that the two men at 
the table are canvassing for votes: for the government, for the 
State, for a new governor, whatever it may be. Votes! Votes! 
Votes! The farce of it! Already on the wall of the low build- 
ing, on which one see, in blue letters, the word Justizia, there 
are pasted the late political posters, with the loud announcement: 
Vote For This Mark. & Or another: Vote For This Mark. 0 
My dear fellow, this is when democracy becomes real fun. You 
vote for one red ring inside another red ring, and you get a 
Julio Echegaray. You vote for a blue dot inside a blue ring 
and you get a Socrate Ezequiel Tos. Heaven knows what you 
get for the two little red circles on top of one another, 8. Sup- 
pose we vote, and try. There’s all sorts in the lucky bag. There 
might come a name like Peregrino Zenon Cocotilla. 

Independence! Government by the People, of the People, for 
the People! We all live in the Calle de la Reforma, in Mexico. 

On the bottom of the plaza is a shop. We want some fruit. 
Hay frutas? Oranges or bananas? No, Seftor. No fruits? No 
hay! Can I buy a cup? No hay! Can I buy a jicara, a gourd 
shell that we might drink from? No hay! 

No hay! means there isn’t any, and it’s the most regular sound 
made by the prevailing dumb-bells of the land. 

“What is: there, then?’ A sickly grin. 


There are, aS a 


matter of fact, candles, soap, dead and withered chiles, 
a few dried grasshoppers, dust, and stark, bare wooden 
pigeon-holes. Nothing, nothing, nothing. Next door is 
another little hole of a shop. Hay frutas? No hay! 


a) 
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) Qué hay? Hay tepache! 

' “Para borracharse!’”’ says Rosalino, with a great grin. 

' Tepache is a fermented drink of pineapple rinds and brown 

|sugar: to get drunk on, as Rosalino says. But mildly drunk. 

| There is probably mescal, too, to get brutally drunk on. 

))| The village is exhausted in resource. But we insist on fruit. 

| Where can I buy oranges and bananas? I see oranges on the 

| trees; I see banana plants. 

>) “Up there!” The woman waves with her hand as if she were 

| cutting the air upwards. 

i) That way?” 

Sie Yes.” 

We go up the Street of Independence. 

| us from the plaza. 

) Another black hut with a’ 

yard, and orange trees beyond. 

“Hay frutas?” 

a No:hay.” 

“Not an orange, nor a ba- 
| mana?’ 
| “No hay!” 
| We goon. She has got rid of 
_us. We descend the black rocky 
steps to the stream, and up the 
other side, past the high reeds, 

here is a yard with heaps of 
maize in a shed, and two 

__ tethered bullocks, and a bare- 

_ bosomed black-browed girl. 

ia )“Hay frutas?” 
“No hay!” 

_ “But yes! 

there!” 

_ She turns and looks at the 
|, oranges on the trees at the back, 
|. and imbecilely answers: 

“No hay!’ ie 

! It is a choice between killing 

| her and hurrying away. 

_ We hear a drum and a 

whistle. It is down a rocky 

black track that calls itself the 

_ Street of Benito Juarez: the 

' same old gent who stands for all 

_ this obvious Reform, and Vote 
For O. 

A yard with shade round. 
Women kneading the maize 
dough, masa, for tortillas. A 
man lounging. And a little boy 
beating a kettle drum sideways, 
and a big man playing a little 
‘reedy wooden whistle, rapidly, 
endlessly, disguising the tune of 
La Cucuracha. They won't play 
a tune unless they can render it 
almost unrecognizable. ~ 

i “Hay frutas?” 

“No hay!” 

“Then what is happening here?’ 

A sheepish look, and no answer. 

“Why are you playing music?” 

“It is a fiesta.” : ; 

My god, a feast! That weary masa, a millstone in the belly. 
And for the rest, the blank, heavy, dark-grey barrenness, like an 
adobe brick. The drum-boy rolls his big Indian eyes at us, and 

_ beats on, though filled with consternation. The flute man glances, 

is half appalled and half resentful, so he blows harder. The 

lounging man comes and mutters to Rosalino, and Rosalino 
mutters back, four words. 

Four words in the idioma, the Zapotec language. 
pushed silently away. F 

“What language do they speak here, Rosalino ?” 

“The idioma.” 

- “You understand them? 
guage?” ; 

“Ves, Sefior.” : 

“Then why do you always speak in Spanish to them? 


They have got rid of 


There are oranges 


We retire, 


It is Zapoteca, same as your lan- 


A STREET OF THE OLD WORLD 


| The roughly cobbled streets of Mexico are at one with the cobbled trails 

that lead through all the interior of northern Spanish America. 

and trails alike date from the days of the conqustadores, who com- 
manded unlimited slave labor. 
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“Because they don’t speak the idioma of my village.” 

He means, presumably, that there are dialect differences. 
Anyhow, he asserts his bit of Spanish, and says Hay frutas? 

It was like a posada. It was like the Holy Virgin on Christ- 
mas Eve, wandering from door to door looking for a lodging in 
which to bear her child: Is there a room here? No hay! 

The same with us. Hay frutas? No hay! We went down 
every straight ante-run of that blessed village. But at last we 
pinned a good-natured woman. “Now tell me, where can we 
buy oranges? We see them on the trees. We want them to 
alin” 

“Go,” she said, “to Valentino Ruiz. 
he has oranges, and he sells them.” 
wards with her hand. 

From black hut to black hut went we, till at last we got to the 
house of Valentino Ruiz. And 
lo! it. was the yard with the 

“fiesta.” The lounging man was 
peeping out of the gateless gate- 
way aS we came, at us. 

“It is the same place!” cried 
Rosalino, with a laugh of bash- - 
ful agony. 

But we don’t belong to the 
ruling race for nothing. Into the 
yard we march. 

“Is this the house of Valen- 
tino Ruiz? Hay naranjas? Are 
there oranges ?” 

We had wandered so long, 
and asked so often, that the 
masa was made into tortillas, the 
tortillas were baked, and a group 

©of people were sitting in a ring 
on the ground, eating them. It 
was the fiesta. 

At my question up jumped a 
youngish man and a woman, as 
if they had been sitting on a 
scorpion each. 

“Oh, senior,” said the woman, 
“there are few oranges and they 
are not ripe, as the sefior would 
want them. But pass this way.” 

We pass up to the garden, 
past the pink roses, to a little 
orange tree with a few yellow- 
ish-green oranges. 

“You see, they are not ripe as 
you will want them,” says the 
youngish man. 

“They will do,” — Tropical 
oranges are always green. These, 
we found later, were almost in- 
sipidly sweet. 

Even then, I can only get 
three of the big, thick-skinned, 

greenish oranges. But I spy sweet limes, and insist on having 
five or six of these. 

He charges me three cents apiece for the oranges—the market 
price is two for five cents—and one cent each for the limas. 

“In my village,” mutters Rosalino when we get away, “oranges 
are five for one cent.” 

“Never mind! It is one o’clock. Let us get out of the village, 
where the water will be safe, and eat lunch.” 

In the plaza, the men are just dispersing, one gang coming 
down the hill. They watch us as if we were coyote, a zopilote 
and a white she-bear walking together in the street. 

“Adios !” 

“Adios!” comes the low roll of reply, like a roll of cannon- 
shot. 

The water rushes downhill in a stone gutter beside the road. 
We climb up the hill, up the Street of the Camomile, alongside 
the rushing water. At one point it crosses the road unchanneled, 
and we wade through it. It is the village drinking supply. 

At the junction of roads, where the water crosses, another 
silent white gang of men. Again: Adios! and again the low 
musical, deep volley of Adios! 

(Continued on page 60) 


He has oranges. Yes, 
And she cut the air up- 
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The title page of the first edition of Bulkeley and 
Cummins account of the Voyage of the Wager. 
Published in London in 1743. 


N. then S. by 
W. then S. At 
Noon I had a 


good Observa- 
tion in the Lati- 
tude of 50:50 
Siovdtaheithe 
Northmost¢Part 
of the Bay bore 
Ne . byenr: 
seven Leagues; 
the Southmost 
Point of Land 
S. S$. £. twelve 
Leagues. This 
Coast, as far as 
we have come, 
lies N. by E. 
and S. by W. by 
the Compass. 
Tuesday the 
10th, At Four 
this, Morning 
made all the sail 
we could, steer- 
ing SoS. en 


ROUNDING THE HORN IN A 


Facing Death From Storm—The Menace of Starvation—The Strange Indians 


By JOHN BULKELEY and JOHN CUMMINS 
Late Gunner and Carpenter of H. M. S. Wager 


The following account has heen taken from the joint narrative of John Bulkeley and 
John Cummins, respectively Gunner and Carpenter of His Mayesty’s ill-fated ship, 
Wager, which was cast on an island off the west coast of Patagonia in the year 1740. 
Bulkeley and Cummins, when the ship’s Commander refused to act, organized the 
semi-mutinous crew and embarked in the Wager’s long-boat upon a journey of more 
than one thousand leagues through the open sea. 
veprinted deals with the hazardous passage of the long-boat through the Straits of 
The Wager was one of the ships in Commodore Anson's famous round- 
the-world expedition. On their return to England Bulkeley and Cummins, along with 
other members of the crew, were accused of mutiny on the high seas and their account 
was written to give the true story to the public. 


WRECKED OFF CAPE HORN 


The voyage around Cape Horn stood for many years as a feat of which mariners might be proud. When 
the crew of the Wager’s long-boat made the journey in 1740 no small boat had ever dared brave these 
seas before. 


TRAVE 


LONG-BOAT 


of Patagonia—Fighting for Passage 


The portion of the narrative here 


The court absolved them of the 
charge.—Editor. ‘i 


order to make the Land; at Six steer’d in E. S. E.; at Seven made 
the Land; at Eight saw a Point of Land bearing S. &. distant 
six Leagues, which, when a-breast, seeing no Land to the S. I 
take the Point for Cape Victory, and the four Islands we see I 
believe to be the Islands of Direction, which Sir John Narbor- 
ough give an Account of; excepting the Distance, they exactly 
answer his Description; therefore, by the Latitude in Yesterday’s 
Observation, and by the Distance we. have run since, we are 
now at the Opening of the Streights of Magellan. At Ten in 
the Morning, hard Gales at N. W. steer’d S. E. the Cape bearing 
FE. distant four Leagues; at Noon bore E. by N. distant six 
Leagues; haul’d the Mainsail down, and went under a Foresail. 
I never in my Life, in any Part of the World, have seen such a 
Sea as runs here; we expected every Wave to swallow us, and 
the Boat to founder, This Shore is full of small Islands, rocks 
and Breakers; so that we can’t haul further to the Southward, 
for fear of endangering the Boat; we are oblig’d to keep her 
right before the Sea. At Five broach’d to, at which we all 
believ’d she would never rise again. We were surrounded with 
tecks, and so near that a Man might toss a Bisket on them: 
We had nothing but Death before our Eyes, and every Moment 
expected our Fate. It blew a Hurricane of Wind, with thick 
rainy Weather, 
that we could 
not see twice the 
Boat’s Length; 
we pray’d earn- 
estly for its 
clearing up for 
nothing else 
could save us 
from perishing; 
we no sooner 
ask’d for Light, 
but ite swag 
granted us from 
above. At the 
Weather’s clear- 
ing up, we saw 
the Land on 
North - Shore, 
with Islands, 
Rocks, and 
Breakers all 
around us; we 
were obliged to 
put in amon 
em for Shelter, 
finding it impos-, 
sible to keep the 
Sea;-we were in 
with the Land 
amongst them, 
and compell’d to 
push thro’, look- 
ing Death in the 
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SOUTH AMERICA AT THE TIME OF THE WAGER’S VOYAGE 


he insert on the right gives the detail of the Straits of Magellan and Terra del Fuego. 
Raj Gey sage and the Wager’s long-boat suffered through the confusion of charts. 


ace, and expecting every Sea to bury us; the boldest Men 

among us dismay’d, nor can we possibly give an Account in what 

nner we have been this Day deliver’d. After sailing amidst 

lands, rocks, and Breakers, for above a League, we got safe 

to a good Harbour, surrounded with small Islands, which kept 

e Sea off; here the Water was as smooth as in a Mill- -pond. 

We call this Harbour the Port of God’s Mercy, esteeming our 

me aricn this Day to be a Miracle. The most abandon’d 

‘among us no longer doubt of an Almighty Being, and have 
-promis’d to reform their Lives. 

ic Wednesday the 11th, The Wind much abated, with rain. This 

orning weigh’d and ran farther in._ In’ the "Evening we saw 

o Indians lying on their Bellies on ‘the Top of a steep rock, 

st over the VeSsel, peeping with their Heads over the Hill. As 

on as we discover’d them, we made Motions to them to come 


Caps; "we then hoisted a white Sheet for an Ensign; at this they 
‘made a Noise, pronouncing Orga, Orza; which we took for a 
Signal to come ashore. We would not suffer above two Men to 

‘o ashore, and those disarm’d, lest we should put them in Fear. 

‘he Indians had nothing in the hands but a Club, like to our 

ricket-Batts, with which. they kill their Seal. As soon as they 

Ww as two Men come ashore, ae walk’d aways ‘and when 


There was much argument at this time as to the pas- 


them, they took to their Heels, frequently looking back, crying 
Orza, Orza, beckoning the People to follow, which they did for 
a Mile or two along Shore, out of Sight of the Vessel: Then the 
Indians fled to the Woods, still wanting our People to follow 
them; but being disarm’d, they were apprehensive the Indians 
would Bush-fight them; so they thought proper to give over the 
Pursuit, and to return to the Boat. 


Thursday the 12th, Hard Gales at W. N. W. with rain. At Six 
this Morning we again saw the two J/ndians; they made the same 
Noise and Motions to come ashore; at which I went with four 
of the People; the /ndians walk’d and ran as before, looking 
back, and making Signs to follow, which we did till we got to the 
Place where the Canoe lay with four Jndians in her. The two 
Indians got into the Canoe, and put her off the Shore before we 
could get nigh them; as soon as we got a-breast of the Canoe, 
they made Signs as if they wanted Cloathing; we endeavour’d to 
make them understand we wanted Fish, and would truck with 
them; they had none, but signified to us they would go and get 
some: They had a mangey Dog, which they parted with to one 
of the People for a Pair-of Cloth Trowsers; this Dog was soon 
kill’d, dress’d, and devour’d. Here we found Plenty of Mussels, 
which gave us great relief, having scarce any Thing to subsist 
on for this Week past. 

Friday the 13th, Very uncertain Weather, and squally; the 


WHALE FISHING IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
This old plate of “Whale or Greenland Fishery” is dedicated to the Sub-Governor of the South-Sea Company. 


In those days England’s ships still le 


the way in discovery, exploration and commercial exploitation. 


Wind variable from W. N. W. to S. S. W.. This Morning all 
Hands ashore a fishing. Lieutenant Ewers of the Marines kill’d 
a large Seal or Sea-Dog; it is exceeding good Food, and we 
judg’d it to have weigh’d seventeen Score. 

Sunday the 15th, at Three this Morning cast loose, and row’d, 
but could not get out, so were oblig’d to put back, and make fast, 
it blowing hard, with thick Weather all Day: in the Evening it 
clear’d up. This Day several People drove a Trade with their 
Allowance, giving Silver Buckles for Flour, valued at twelve 
Shillings per Pound, and before Night it reach’d to a Guinea, 
the People crying aloud for Provisions, which are now so scarce, 
that several on Board are actually starving through Want. 

Monday the 16th, At Three this Morning cast loose, being little 
Wind, and steer’d up the Streights S. E. by E. the Wind at 
N. W. At Eight o’Clock got a-breast of Cape Monday; at Nine 
the Cape bore W. distant four Leagues; at Noon running, along 
Shore, made two Openings, which put the rest of the Officers 
toa Stand, not knowing which to take for the right Passage. Ask- 
ing my Opinion, I gave it for keeping on the E. SE) Passage, 
the other lying S. E. by S. On which they said, Sir John Nar- 
borough bids us keep the South Shore on Board. I answer’d, 
That Sir John tells us E. S. E. is the direct Course from Cape 
Pillar ; Vl venture my Life that we are now in the right Passage; 
so we kept on E. by S. half S. After running a League or two 
up, and not seeing Cape Quod, nor any Outlet, the Wind blowing 
hard, we were for running no farther, whereas one League more 
would have convine’d every Body; but they all gave it against 
me, that we were not in the right Passage: The Wind being at 
W. N. W. we could not turn back again so that we were oblig’d 
to put into a Cove lying on the North Shore, where we found 
good anchoring in four Fathom Water no Provisions to be got 
here, being a barren rocky Place, producing not any Thing for 
the Preservation of Life. This Afternoon died George Bate- 
man, a Boy, aged sixteen Years; This poor Creature starv’d, 
perish’d, and died a Skeleton, for want of Food. There are sev- 
eral more in the same miserable Condition, and who, without 


a speedy relief, must undergo the same Fate. 

Tuesday the 17th, at Five this Morning weigh’d and row’ 
out, it being calm: at Seven a fresh Breeze right up the Sound 
we could not turn to Windward not above a Mile from where ws 
last lay; we made fast along Side the rocks; all Hands ashore ; 
fishing for Mussels, Limpets, and Clams; here we found thos 
Shell-fish in Abundance, which prov’d a very seasonable relief 
Just before we got in, one of the Men gave a Guinea for a Poun 
of Flour, being all the Money he had. 

Wednesday the 18th, The Wind W. N. W. in hard Squalls 
with Hail and Snow. This Morning cast loose, and stood ove 
to the Southward, believing the Tide to run stronger and mor 
true than on the North-shore, hoping shortly to get out of th 
Sound, which is not above a League in the Wind’s Eye. A 
Two o’Clock got into a Cove on the South-side; made fast alon; 
Side of the rocks; all Hands on Shore getting Mussels, and othe 
Fish. 

Thursday the 19th, Fresh Gales at W. N. W. with Hail an 
Snow. This Morning cast loose, and sail’d out, but could mak 
no Hand of it; our Boat will not work to Windward; put bac 
from whence we came, and sent the People ashore to get Mussel: 
This Night departed this Life Mr. Thomas Caple, Son of the lat 
Lieutenant Caple, aged twelve Years, who perish’d for want o 
Food. There was a Person on Board who had some of th 
Youth’s Money, upwards of twenty Guineas, with a Watch an 
Silver Cup. Those last the Boy was willing to sell for Flour 
but his Guardian told him, he would buy Cloaths for him in th 
Brazil. The miserable Youth cry’d, Sir, I shall never live t 
see the Brazil ; I am starving now, almost starv’d to Death; there 
fore, for G—d’s Sake, give me my Silver Cup to get me som 
Victuals, or buy some for me yourself. All his: Prayers an 
Intreaties to him were vain; but Heaven sent Death to his relie! 
and put a Period to his Miseries in an Instant. Persons wh 
have not experienc’d the Hardships we have met with, will won 
der how People can be so inhuman to see their Fellow-Creature 
starving before their Faces, and afford ’em no relief. 
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RECLAIMING THE FAMOUS EVERGLADES 


OF 


The Florida Everglades consist of a tract some eight thousand square miles, in extent. It is a submerged area, part lake, part swamp, with many par- 
ually habitable islands. The floor of the lake is a limestone basin, and the surface is above tide level. Efforts have been made for many years to drain 


the Everglades and a s 


sonville, in the north of the State, is approximately one thou- 
sand miles south of the meridian of the Riviera, and Key 


West, 
southern city in 
continental Unit- 
ed .otates, is in 
latitude of 
Mandalay. If you 


will follow the 


es Eyypt 


~ 


twenty-sixth par- 
allel of latitude 
which~ crosses 
Florida a_ short 
distance north of 
Miami, you will 
find it traverses 
the Sahara Desert 
on a line several 
hundred miles 


south of Algiers 


and Tunis, reach- 
some- 
where in the 


region of the Sec- 
ond Cataract. of 


the Nile, and tra- 
verses Arabia not 
far, “north «of 


Medina, where 


the Prophet Mo- 
hammed died. 
Continuing 


around the world, 


it strikes the Pa- 
cific shores of 


. Mexico far south 


Pescn persons realize how far south Florida really is. Jack- 


the most . 


- rich as that in the valley of the Nile, capable of producing three to four quick-growing crops yearly. 


Key West and Mandalay—The Romance of the City Builders—A Roadway of 
the Sea —The Oldest City on the Continent 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


of the United States boundary. 
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THE ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH 
This famous beach is a connecting link in the five-hundred-mile marine drive along the east coast of 
Florida, and it is here that many automobile records have been made, The beach is five hundred feet 
wide at low tide, and the sand is so hard packed that the motor wheels scarcely leave an impression. This 
driveway on the east coast will be over five hundred miles long when it is completed, and from the 
southern terminus at Key West the motorist eat nie is Cuban boat and ferry the ninety miles over to 
: that island. 


Florida’s greatest asset is her geographical position. 
north more than sixty millions of people are to be found within a 


mall portion, increasing annually in extent, has been reclaimed. The soil of this salvaged territory has been~found to be as 


_ SEBKING “PONCE ‘DE {EON’S FOUNTAIN. OF YOUTH 


To the 


radius of thirty 
hours’ travel. To 
them she offers a 
haven from snow 
and ice in winter, 
more quickly 
reached than 
any other exten- 
sive tropical re- 
sort. To the south 
lie Gubax ‘thie 
Panama Canal, 
and South Amer- 
ica. And Florida 
with her present 
deep sea harbors, 
and great port 
works planned 
and under con- 
struction, expects 
to become an en- 
trepot for Latin- 
American trade. 
Within the state 
are millions of 
acres of fertile 
land capable of 
Yaising citrus 
crops, winter 
vegetables, and a 
wide diversity of 
other agricultural 
products. 
Following the 


A BIRD’SEYE VIEW OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
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St. Augustine, like several other Florida cities, is busy constructing islands. It took thirty million cubic feet of earth to do the work that is shown 
here. One can see the coral formation in the upper right of the picture where the earth has not yet been filled in. St. Augustine was founded in 1565 


by Pedro Menendez d’Aviles and is the oldest white settlement on the continent. 


two thousand, it still preserves much of its old-world charm. 


great storm which swept southern Florida on the eighteenth of 
last September,-Florida took stock of her situation. She had 
weathered the biggest land boom that America has seen in many 
years, and Miami,—the principal focus of the boom, and from 
which it spread,—in the first eight months of 1926 had almost 
equaled her records of activity for a similar period during the 
phenomenal boom year of 1925. In some respects she had sur- 
passed these records, particularly in general growth and _ busi- 
ness transactions. 

No city has had a more surprising career. Just thirty years ago, 
in 1896, Miami was founded by the late Henry M. Flagler, early 
associate of John D. Rockefeller, in the organization of , the 
first Standard Oil Company. When Flagler sent his cohorts to 
Miami in the spring of that year, it was a remote frontier post 
at the mouth of the Miami River,—Miami means “sweet water” 
in the Seminole Indian dialect. Besides an Indian trading station 
there were but two buildings, the Brickell ranch house and a 
shack. The workers who built the railroad into Miami, erected 
the’ Royal Palm Hotel and laid out the townsite, lived in barges 
improvised as lodging houses. 

In June the railroad was completed and the new city incorporated. 
During the Spanish-American war, in 1888-1889, Miami be- 
came a headquarters for troops and flourished. But after the 
soldiers left it lapsed, and by 1914 had acquired a population of 
but seven thousand. During that year the merchants raised three 
thousand dollars for advertising in the northern states. Miami 
had been an outpost. The overwhelming response showed in 
what course its future lay. The city was unprepared for the large 
number of tourists, and more than five thousand were obliged 
to go northward because of insufficient accommodations. Wealthy 
men like Carl Fisher poured millions into the development of 
the Miami region. The close of the Great War found thousands 


of Americans ready to travel, but Europe was scarcely ready to 
receive them. By 1920 the population of Miami had reached 
twenty-four thousand; and then began the swift upward move- 
ment that culminated in the land boom. Fine roads were built 
in all directions except to the east, and a beautiful causeway was 
constructed eastward across Biscayne Bay to Miami Beach. Bay 
Front Park was dredged up from Biscayne Bay, directly be- 


: . _ ~~ 
pa tes a agin 


Today, although the city has risen to a population of some twenty-— 


fore the heart of the city, and set out with sub-tropical plant- 
ings. A municipal yacht harbor was made a feature of the park. ~ 


The approach to the city waterfront was dredged to eighteen 
feet and plans for a deep sea harbor progressed. Tall city build- 
ings rose to give Miami an imposing skyline, which gained in 
beauty when viewed across the waters from the causeway or 
Miami Beach. Many of the city buildings and most of the 
residences adopted a note of color. On Flagler street palms 
were allowed to remain, and their lofty trunks pass through 
the street balconies of the second and sometimes of the third 
stories of the buildings. In 1922 most of Miami was on the 
east side of the railway tracks. Today it spreads seven miles 
to the west and southwest, including Coral Gables and Hialeah, 
where are located the jai alai fronton and the race course. 
Through all this region were built many miles of fine streets 
bordered by new homes, which, as a rule, make free use of 
flowers and palms, and are attractively landscaped. The most 
pretentious grounds are probably those of the Deering estate, 
landscaped in the pattern of an estate of the Rajah of Kapur- 
thala. Nowhere will you find the cocoanut palm .used more 
freely as a decoration as in Miami, and there is no sight more 
pleasing than one of these young palms rising from a clean- 
clipped green lawn. 

The close of the era of wild real estate speculation, in the 
latter part of 1925, did not mark a decline of the spectacular 
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3 SREY ects: 
a op MIAMI FROM THE AIR 


When one looks down on Miami from the air, one sees first the great Biscayne Boulevard cutting through the city and skirting the Bay for a dis- 
famce of three and a half miles. The Boulevard, which is part of the Dixie Highway, is a full one hundred feet wide, and is to Miami what Fifth Avenue 


Richard B. Hoit 


\s to New York. In 1896 Miami was a remote frontier post at the mouth of the Miami River. It consisted of an Indian trading post, a ranch house 


| 
a 

growth which Miami had made in the brief period of five or 
six years. For the first eight months of this year building per- 
mits for Miami were $24,342,597, and for greater Miami, which 
includes Coral Gables and Miami Beach, $32,268,462. For the 
first eight months of 1925 Miami permits were $32,261,494. 
Bank clearings in this period in 1926 were $510,800,520, ap- 
proximately five-sixths of those for same time in 1925. Foreign 
commerce doubled ; the number of telephone subscribers doubled ; 
sale of electric current increased fifty-nine per cent. Collections 
increased almost three hundred per cent in the fiscal year ending 


ig ~ RACING AT. MIAMI 
The mild climate and long season makes Miami an ideal center for sports, and all of them are well represented. Many 


‘thousands of dollars went to construct as nearly a perfect race-track as man could devise and not a season has passed 
that has not seen tense crowds herded at the fence. Today the population of Miami is more than two hundred thou- 


sand where thirty years ago there was nothing but a trading-post. 


and a shack. 


June 30; manufactories increased five hundred per cent in the 
past two years. The population advanced from 177,061 to more 
than 200,000. A bond issue of $11,250,000 was voted for street 
and other improvements. 

Far from influencing them to abandon their efforts, the great 
storm seemed to bring out a deeper attachment among the citizens 
for the region in which they had labored to build up great com- 
munities and which was, a generation ago, literally a wilderness. 
Within forty-eight hours of the passing of:the storm reconstruc- 
tion in visible form was apparent. Steamers carrying building 
supplies were intercepted 
by wireless and headed 
for Miami. Surveys of 
needed construction ma- 
terials were made, and 
trainloads ordered, and 
the greatest and least of 
the citizens labored to 
restore order from chaos 
and bring aid and com- 
fort to the afflicted. 


Owing to the frail na- 
ture of many dwellings 
which had seemed to be 
ample for the © semi- 
tropical conditions, thou- 
sands were rendered 
homeless, and continuing 
said) was extended 
through the Red Cross 
and other agencies. Only 
the more flimsily con- 
structed houses were 
blown down. This ap- 
plies to the small homes 
put up with two-by-four 
scantlings to which was | 
nailed wire fabric coy- 
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OVER THE OCEAN TO KEY WEST 
From the mainland one may go out over the keys for one hundred and twenty-two miles, finally reaching the terminus at Key West where the boat fo! 


Cuba is waiting. 


At times, during the journey, the train is almost out of sight of land, and the road traverses water that is thirty feet deep. 


In thi: 


way Cuba is brought within an easy five hours of the United States, hardly a greater time than it takes to cross the English Channel. 


ered with stucco, also the concrete block houses in which the 
coherence was defective. Wooden buildings on the Bay front at 
Miami that had been standing for a number of years were un- 
harmed except for the openings. Fort Lauderdale, where the 
greater part of the population consists of persons of lesser means 
whose wealth was represented in little homes of cheap construc- 
tion, suffered the greatest proportionate damage. Large amounts 
of money wefe despatched to their relief. In many parts of 
storm-visited communities the effects of the great blow had been 
almost obliterated within a few days. After all, nature soon heals 
her wounds in the tropics. Improvements which have been dis- 
cussed for a long while are now planned on a larger scale in the 
most modern principles of building. 

Of wonderful interest is the work under way on the great high- 
way, the Ocean Boulevard, which is being built on the sand dunes 
overlooking the Atlantic Ocean from the latitude of Jacksonville 
south. When completed it will be part of a marvelous marine 
drive all the way to Key West, five hundred twenty-two -miles. 
The route will include the famous Overseas Highway, now under 
construction across the Gulf of Florida to Key West. Thence 
the motorist will be able to ship his car by ocean ferry to Havana 
and ride six hundred miles over the new Cuban roads to Santiago 
de Cuba. The project fits in with the plans of the Atlantic Coast 
Highway Association for a drive from Maine to Key West. 

When the fifty-mile section of the Ocean Boulevard between 
St. Augustine and Daytona Beach is thrown open during the 
Christmas holidays there will be available a marine route of al- 
most three hundred and fifty miles along the East Coast of 
Florida. From Daytona Beach it will lead by the Dixie Highway, 
skirting the Halifax and Indian Rivers and passing clear down to 
Florida City where the Overseas Highway to Key West begins. 

From St. Augustine the Ocean Boulevard will skirt the Atlantic 
all the way to Inlet Terrace, eighteen miles south of Daytona 
Beach, affording a scenic drive of rare charm. But its most 
unique feature will be the alternative drives on the smooth ocean 
sands of St. Augustine Beach and the famous Ormond-Daytona 
Beach. The Ocean Boulevard parallels these beaches, from which 
it is a few feet distant, and at low or medium tide one may 


leave the boulevard and ride on the beach, resuming his way or 
the boulevard when an estuary is encountered. The southern enc 
of St. Augustine Beach is connected, by the Ocean Boulevar 
and Matanzas Inlet Bridge, with Summer Haven, Flagler Beach 
and Ormond-Daytona Beach. Forty-two automobiles have ridder 
abreast on St. Augustine Beach. Ormond-Daytona Beach is th 
world’s most famous natural speedway and was the scene of th 
early Vanderbilt cup races. It is five hundred feet wide at lov 
tide and exciting auto race meets are staged there each winter. 
It is a marvelous experience to ride for the first time on om 
of these great ocean beaches. There are many sea and surf birds 
The expanse of sand is so wide that one can usually go as fas 
as he likes or set his own leisurely pace out of reach of th 
breakers without having some one “cut in” ahead of him. Th 
cars leave scarcely any impression upon the sand save a slight dis 
arrangements of its grains, which may be compared to the rufflin; 
Of a piece ofivelvet. |: f 
When the northern end of the Ocean Boulevard is completec 
from Jacksonville Beach south to St. Augustine a third stretel 
of beach, thirty-five miles in length will become available fo 
motoring. In fact, it will be possible to make this drive ver 
shortly, for the bridge connecting its southern end, which is on ; 
peninsula, with St. Augustine is about completed. But mos 
drivers will prefer to wait until the nearby road is completed 
At present, therefore, the marine route is entered at St 
Augustine, a beautiful city which perhaps more than any othe 
in the United States still preserves the historic architecture o 
old Spain, under whose flag it was established, the first permanen 
European settlement in the United States. There is no more in 
teresting or fascinating city; golf is a popular recreation and St 
Augustine ranks today as a winter golf capital for many devotee 
of the royal game. Though it has risen to a population of twenty 
two thousand, it still preserves an old-world atmosphere of repos 
which is reflected, for one thing, in the landaus driven by colore 
jehus who invite the visitor to see the city. St. George street, th 
principal business street, scarcely a dozen feet in width, and witl 
its overhanging balustrades, is typical. of the Latin- “America: 
cities of an earlier generation. 
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iy) scarfs. 


PPARENTLY North America is only just beginning to 
learn that her southern sister is worthy of far more 
serious attention than she has yet been accorded. It is 
\passing strange that this should be so, but so it has been, never- 
theless. North America has seemingly looked upon South 
America as a strange semi-civilized land upon which she could 
dump her surplus goods without even taking the trouble to box 
them properly. That time is past. In no small measure it has 
been the transportation lines running south that have led the way 
to a broader, clearer and more rational understanding. At all 
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| A MARKET AND FETE DAY IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


‘Jhe Indian Band at La Merced Church in Antigua, Guatemala, is brave both in intention and execution if not in numbers. Drums and flute com- 
‘rise three-quarters of their instrumental complement, while the remainder consists of something that is akin to what we know as the xylophone. Mean- 
hile groups of peasant women gather in the rough market-place, many of them carrying their babies pick-a-back or in stout slings of many-colored 
iy Guatemala has the largest Indian population of the Isthmus. 


THROUGH THE RAINBOW COUNTRIES OF 
CENTRAL ~<AMERICA 


‘ig ; A Strange Mixture of Races—The Pure Bloods of Costa Rica—The Mestizos 
(W of Nicaragua—From Salvador to Guatemala 


A REVIEW 
By EDWARD B. HALE 


events, whoever has led the way, the understanding is beginning 
to awaken. 

Wallace Thompson in his “Rainbow Countries of Central 
America” has contributed a study of no small interest to the 
problem. His point of view is dispassionate and impersonal, al- 
most brutally so at times, but the result is a work that is not 
only informative but interpretative. Doubtless it would astonish 
the Northern continent to realize how much the Southern has 
to teach her, but the lesson will have to be learned sooner or later, 
and Mr. Thompson’s book is an excellent elementary text on the 


‘i. SELLING AND WEAVING TEXTILES IN THE SOUTHLAND 


Native ‘woolen goods ‘and blankets are woven in the highlands 
weave by hand the gorgeously colored scarfs, skirts and belts, 
has continued almost unchanged throughout the ages. 


and then sold in the city markets by the weavers themselves. The Indian women still 
the designs of which distinguish the various tribes and villages. This native handicrait 
The different distinguishing designs have descended from prehistoric times and the meaning 


of the many symbols has been ]ost in the mists of antiquity. 
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question. More than this, it is 
an exceedingly interesting study 
—which is considerably more 
than can be said for much of the 
bibliography on Latin America. 

Permitting the author to speak 
for himself, we shall quote from 
one of the final chapters, entitled 
“The Human Background.” 

“Central America passes in 
parade before the vivid back- 
ground of its simple humanity. 
Race and custom and psychology 
throw into clear relief the his- 
tory and the politics and the 
economics of these interesting 
countries. 

“The very race question, 
woven into the fabric of Central 
American life, is like the warp of 
this -illuminated curtain. The 
white aristocracies of all the 
countries have unconsciously but 
inevitably spun the national 
thoughts and tendencies into one 
skein. The race factors of the 
basic populations, with all their 
degrees of combination or 
purity, form a most significant 
and varied scale. From the 
pure Spanish peasantry of Costa 
Rica to the pure Indians of the 
Guatemalan highlands, the scale 
runs in complete gradations. In 
the welter of mixtures, even, the 
gamut passes easily from the 
purity of Costa Rican Spanish 
peasant or Guatemalan Indian to 
the Caribs and Mosquitoes of 
the Caribbean coast, mixtures of 
Indian and Negro and often of 
the white of every strain of 
Europe. 

“The scale starts with Costa 
Rica, where those unmixed de- 
scendants of Spanish peasants 
have lived for four hundred 
years under the tropical sun, un- 
consciously upsetting all theories 
of the deterioration of Euro- 
peans under that potent solar in- 
fluence. Next, in Nicaragua, 
these white peasants give place 
to a remarkably blended mixed 
race, charming and at the same 
time of keen intellect—I remem- 
ber one of the able literary men 
of Guatemala saying that we 
might talk all we would of the 
capabilities of other Spanish 
Americans, ‘but those big- 
headed Nicaraguans have the 
real brains,’ he said. Honduras 
has a well-attuned mixture of 
white and Indian, with the In- 
dian beginning to emerge as a 
separate group. Salvador, with 
its astonishingly energetic mixed 
bloods, gives, however, a closer 


link to the Indian qualities of . 


Guatemala. In Salvador, we find 
the first important Indian tribal 
villages, small in population and 
actively engaged in independent 
agriculture. Guatemala has the 
great Indian population of the 
Isthmus, and its problems, as 
we saw and felt them, are chiefly 
Indian problems. Still, in Gua- 


THE SENTINEL OF A LOST CIVILIZATION 
Through all the hinterland of Guatemala one finds traces of the Mayan 


and pre-Mayan civilizations. The history of these peoples is still largely 
cloaked in mystery, but it is safe to say that the Mayas were to their 
forerunners what the Romans were to the Greeks—imitators. It is pos- 


sible that this lost race was a colony of sunken Atlantis; at any rate, it 
it certain that before their fall they had reached a high point of civilization. 


SAN JOSE DE COSTA RICA 
In the center is the fortress-like citadel, and directly above is the Amer- 
ican legation with a tiny tower. The park adjoining also looks on 
the temporary home of the President, the two-story building near the 


left-hand edge of the picture. San José is the capital of Costa Rica and, 
from the coast, the train plods ever upwards to its destination, 


temala, we. find, as everywhere 
the substantial white and mixed 
blood leaders, and an aristocr 
quite as pure and if: anyth 
rather more proud than that 
the lands where the Indian is ; 
much less important element. 
“Into both the white pop 
tion and the mixed-blood grou 


gin with, men and women a 
venturing with motives long for 
gotten, yet all, at base, becau 
Central America was not a sce 
of mere conquest, nor yet 
mere mining or trade exploi 
tion. _The Central America | 
colonial days, as an administra- 
tive center, a transshipping point 
for the treasures of Pert and 
Manila, was a land where gen- 


“themen might live in comfort 


and, withal, ‘in style.’ In all the 
countries there was the delight 
ful strain of the Andalusian, in- 
telligent, by tradition unreliable, 
unbelievably hospitable, and 
philosophical in the face of trib- 
ulation and of triumph. Other 
strains of Spain came, too, te 
give basic individualities to the 
peoples of the various countries; 
the Gallegos, who furnished the 
peaceful farmers and peasantry 
of Costa Rica, the Estremaduri- 
ans who brought belligerent self- 
assertion and keen business 
sense to Salvador, and the Cas- 
tilians who in Guatemala brought 
and left that charm and dignity 
which captivate the merest tour- 
ist. To Nicaragua, too, the Cas- 
tilians brought that fine intellec- 
tual interest which combines 
with the Andalusian hospitality 
to make the Nicaraguans perhaps 
the most understanding of al 
the peoples of Central America 
In Honduras Spanish strain: 
similar to those of Salvador 
have in the midst of her moun: 
tains evolved that idealism anc 
vivid enthusiasm which make 
Honduras herself so typical o1 
Central American politics anc 
culture, 

“The Indian blood has con. 
tributed, amongst much else, one 
very definite quality, a serene 
calm growth from the soil. That 
Indian is not the last importan’ 
contribution to the quality of the 
outstanding mixed blood of Cen- 
tral America. In Central Amer. 
ica the mestizo (literally 
‘mixed’) is by nature of gentle 
manners and instinctive friend. 
ship, and with .training he 
emerges as a man of ability anc 
precision almost in infallible 
ratio to his education and oppor- 
tunity. The cultured Centra’ 
American of mixed blood meets 
the European and North Ameri- 
can on a footing of equality 
usually thoroughly free from the 
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Beconscious resentment of many other peoples of similar racial 
train. This distinction is more noticeable here than perhaps 
inywhere else, excepting, say, in Chile and generally in the tem- 
erate zone of South America. 
’| “This is one of the things that is basically important to the 
foreigner’s understanding of Central America. We are all in- 
” ‘lined to class Central America with her neighbor, Mexico, losing 
‘sight of the fact that the Mexicans of today are made up, both 
/n their strains from Europe and. in their warlike and cunning 
\[ndians, of types very different from the Spaniards who went. to 
Central America and the great Maya race which they found there. 
|| “This also has a broader general importance than appears on 
che surface. The Indian blood of the Central American mestizo 
jis very different from that which the Spaniards met in Mexico. 


JL, for one, have never seen any reason, in logic or in modern 
jexperience, for the commonly sentimental custom of discounting 
the stories told by all the members of Cortez’s expeditions of the 
treachery and cruelty of the Aztecs of Mexico. Nor is there any 
‘doubt, on the other hand, that the Mayas, who furnish the Indian 
strain of most of Central America (and of the Yucatecan Mexi- 


| 

/than the Aztecs. Certainly, the Mayas were the builders of a 
| great civilization (which the Aztecs copied as the Romans copied 
J 
i 


the Greek) and while they were stout warriors, the Spanish 
records have little to say of anything like treachery. 

“But enough of history—just enough, I hope, to set a train of 
tf thought in a groove which will do more to clarify our under- 
shi pending of the Central Americans than perhaps any other single 
idea. 

“The Negro strain does not seriously complicate the racial 
|problem in these countries. Negroes are not yet as important 
) either racially or economically in Central America as they are in 
| other parts of the Caribbean. In old Spanish times there were 
Negro slaves in certain sections of Central America, just as 
elsewhere in America, but today their absorption has been chiefly 
) into the so-called Carib and Mosquito Indians and ‘zambos’ (the 
) cross of Indian and Negro) of the Caribbean coast. The Negro 
|| strain, when it appears in the other parts of the countries, is, 
in fact,a subject of remark and interest. Until the railways and 
| the banana companies imported Negro laborers from the West 
| Indies, a Negro was as great a curiosity in the cities of most of 
Central America as a North American Indian is in London. 
| Today the Negro belt, along with the banana belt, has been ex- 
| tended well into the interior, and the Negro is a familiar, 
| although not a common, sight throughout Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala. In Honduras he is still a rarity despite the banana plan- 
| tations of the north coast, and the three or four fine Negro boys 
| who attend the Normal School in the capital at Tegucigalpa are 
the source of intense pride, curiosity and delight to their fellow- 
students. 

“Quite as obvious, in the human background, as any racial 
classifications are those inevitable social divisions which belong 
| to a society in the general state of development of Central 
America. The rulers might even be called a permanently resident 
European caste. The turns of republican politics have of course 
brought forward soldiers and politicians of every type and strain, 
but back of these the power of Central American rule has rested 
actually if not openly with the aristocrat. His form of rule 
persists, no matter who holds the sceptre, and he is brought for- 
ward from time to time to solve the political and administrative 
| problems which dictators may find too much for them. His form 
and method of thought also direct the form and method of 
| thought of his country, so that although he may not control the 

press or the government or the congress, still he is consulted 
in the end by all. And in the end it is his ideas which carry the 
_ day, if the better way rules, just as opposition to his thought is 
usually the road to ruin and disaster. 

“Not that he will admit these things—Heaven forbid! The 
Central American aristocrat is quite convinced that he is power- 
less in the hands,ef demagogues, but one needs only look on 

Latin American lands where obviously the aristocrat does not 

dominate to note the difference. Central America remains aristo- 
cratic—and reactionary. She is likely long to be so, for no 
matter whether her aristocrat is called ‘Conservative’ or ‘Cler- 
ical’ or ‘Liberal’ or even ‘Radical,’ he thinks and believes in the 
same way, and that way must frankly be accepted as the way of 


~ 


Rainbow Countries of Central America. By Wallace ROREESO EP: 
_ Dutton & Company: New York: 1926: Be 00: 


cans, by the way), were a people gentler in culture and character — 


_ thinking of all substantial men in present-day Central America.” 
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THE POTTERY PEDDLER 


Rather than earn a good wage, picking coffee for the white man, the 
peon will make his own pottery and carry it many a weary mile to market 
on his back. In this way he not only preserves his fancied independence, 
but is afforded the additional delight of conducting the negotiations of 
sale and purchase. Bargaining is more to the Latin American than profit. 


ae é 


SLICING COCOANUTS 


The cocoanut is both a drink and a sweetmeat, and also a great potential 
source of oil for the soap factories of the world. The nut, taken together 
with the palm on which it grows, offers an almost endless variety of 
uses. The milk is a drink, fermented or otherwise, the young bud is a 
delightful vegetable, and the trunk gives a timber used in building. 


AON 1 ae 


THE FLAGSTONED STREETS OF GUATEM ALA 


The famous flagstoned streets of Guatemala City give a good running 

surface to the newest generation of ox-carts that have pounded cease- 

lessly on its mirror-like surface for a quarter of a century. The “old ’ 
city” of Guatemala was founded in 1527 by Pedro de Alvarado. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BUELEW 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY = 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


owe, i : 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


CALIFORNIAN MOTOR SERVICE 


The Secretary of the National Travel 
Club has been informed by the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California as fol- 
lows: “As winter is approaching and a 
number of motorists coming to California 
are expecting to ship their cars here by 
freight or boat, I am writing to let you 
know that the Automobile Club of South- 
ern California will be glad to communicate 


with its representatives in your city with _ 


a view to having them take charge of such 
cars and send them on to Los Angeles. 
This service will not cost the shippers 
anything outside of freight charges, and 
the usual charge for loading the machines 
on board the freight cars transporting 
them to our State. The automobiles will 
be handled by skilled employes, and the 
saving on each automobile shipped to 
Southern California will amount to from 
thirty-five to seventy-five dollars and up- 
wards for each car. This is a service the 
Automobile Club of Southern California 
is extending to all motorists, whether be- 
longing to any automobile club or not. 
Anyone wishing to ship his or her car in 
this manner can get. full information by 
writing to the Automobile Forwarding 
Department of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California, 2601 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Arrgeles, California.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


The Club Secretary announces with 
sincere regret the death of Mr. Norberto 
Escabi, a valued member of the National 
Travel Club of America. The sympathy 
of the Club is herewith extended to Mrs. 
Escabi in her great loss. At the time of 
his death Mr. Escabi was carrying Na- 
tional Travel Club insurance to the 
amount of sixteen hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. This was promptly paid. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Listed below Club members will find a 
number of especially attractive booklets 
that are on file with the Service Depart- 
ment. While these are available to mem- 
bers the Department requests that only 
those be asked for which are actually 
going to be used, as the demand is always 
greater than the supply. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Calls You. 
California Picture Book. 
California for the Tourist. 
Southern California by Trolley. 
Lake Tahoe. 

Los Angeles Today. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; 
and all movements that make travel safe and attrac ; loser 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Los Angeles, What to See and How to 
See It. 

Feeling at Home in San Francisco. 

Sacramento. 


TEXAS 
Sunny San Antonio. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Off the Beathen Path in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Arizona Winter. 
Old Santa Fe and Roundabout. 
Colorado and Utah Rockies. 
Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds, 
Pike’s Peak Region, 
Colorado Under the Turquoise Sky. 
Outdoor Life in the Rockies. 
Scenic Colorado and Utah. 
Come Up to Colorado. 
The Colorado Way to Yellowstone. 


UTAH 


The Center of Scenic America—Salt Lake 
City and Utah. 


TEE SOU GEL 
Land of the Sky—Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. 


Pinehurst, N. C. 

The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 

Subterranean Wonders—Mammoth Cave, 
Colossal Cavern, Kentucky. 

Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 

White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

Virginia Hot Springs. 

French Lick Springs, Indiana. 

Endless Caverns and the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, New Market, Virginia. 

Natural Bridge, Virginia. 

A Brief Description of the Picturesque 
Battlefields Route. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


Northern Africa is becoming increas- 
ingly popular with winter tourists. For 
anyone considering a trip to this fascinat- 
ing section of the Mediterranean a booklet 
called “North African Motor Tours,’ de- 
scribing trips in Algeria, Morocco and 
parts of the Sahara Desert, will be useful. 


FLORIDA 


The Club is well supplied with book- 
lets dealing with interesting sections of 
Florida, and among them are “The East 
Coast of Florida,” “The West Coast of 
Florida” and booklets dealing with such 
cities as St. Petersburg, Miami, Tampa. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is our nearest tropical neigh- 
bor and one of the most delightful refuges 


to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
tive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 


TRAVE! 


from the winter weather. It can bt 
reached from New York City in forty: 
eight hours. We have an illustrated book 
let descriptive of this beautiful island fo 
members who are interested. ‘ 


ROUND THE WORLD, MEDITER® 
RANEAN, SOUTH AMERICA 
AND THE WEST INDIES 


Club members who are contemplatin; 
trips during the autumn and winter of 
South America or the West Indies, 
through the Mediterranean or Around 
the World are urged to write to the Sery- 
ice Department for the special informa- 
tion that is at their disposal. A consid- 
erable number of more than usually 
interesting booklets descriptive of these 
cruises are on file, and will be sent free 
on application as long as the supply lasts. 
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NO TROLLS IN GOTTLAND 
TODAY P 


After a night’s. journey from Stockholm: 
the sky fires of the morning transformed 
the isle of Gottland into a thing of magic 
grey walls rising from a turquoise sea, tall 
towers standing like ancient knights, a 
land of roses and ruins. Legend says that 
Thielvar, the first settler, was plagued by 
trolls who in perversity submerged his 
home for the hours between sunrise and 
sunset, until he called on the Fire Spirit to 
rid the isle of them. The stone circles of 
the ancient fire worshipers are there and 
the ruins of its medieval grandeur but the 
modern visitor is troubled by the pranks 
of no trolls. There are few places in 
Europe as luring as Visby in Gottland. 


“ADVENTURES UP TO YOUR 
ELBOWS” 


Most Americans know, or did know 
when they went to school, that Columbus 
sailed from Palos in Spain, but very few 
have as yet gone on the little excursion 
out of Seville to return his call. Many 
maps do not print the little place because 
the little seaport by the Tinto is now 
almost deserted, but it is worth discover- 
ing. Like so much in Spain, it is one of 
the unspoiled, unfrequented haunts “off 
the beaten track.’ It is still true, as Don 
Quixote remarked, that Spain is a land 
“where there are opportunities, brother 
Sancho, of putting our hands into what 
are called adventures up to your elbow.” 
Here are the vestiges of Phoenician enter- 
prise, Roman majesty and Moorish 
elegance—a perfect riot of dignity and 
gorgeousness, 
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CINE-KODAK 
MOVIES 


A Dream Come True 


Hold waist high or eve level 


Hold eye level or waist high 
—and just press the release. 


—and just press the release. 


HEREVER you go—whenever you go—think of the thrill of it—movies 

you make yourself. Press the release on your Ciné-Kodak and you’re 
making movies. Turn the switch on your Kodascope and you’re seeing them. 
That’s how easy it is—and the expense is little as you'll see. 

To add variety to the evening’s entertainment professional photoplays may 
be reasonably rented from Kodascope Libraries, Inc.—there are over four 
hundred feature dramas, comedies, animated cartoons from which to pick 
your program. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat £6.5 lens, is priced 
at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat £3.5, at an even hundred. The Kodascope 
C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and screen—as low as 


140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If 
your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ti Kodak City 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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me the manuscript of his first novel 

the other day with the observation 
that, as the story had not been written 
with an eye to enormous sales, we should 
probably not care to undertake its publica- 
tion . . . . Whether the manuscript 
turned out good or bad is of no particular 
moment The important thing 
is that a professional writer should have 
displayed so scant a knowledge of the pub- 
lishing ‘business as to believe that we were 


{ PROMISING young writer handed 


The Lord of the Barnyard 
in The Fiddler in Barly 


interested in best sellers to the exclusion 
of all other material, regardless of merit. 

In the minds of many lay readers there 
appears to exist a similar misapprehension. 
Yet any publisher who attempted to rear 
his business on a foundation of best sellers 
would find, only too early, that he had 
builded upon sand. 

List ‘books, bread and butter books, 
books which sell on a gradual curve, over 
a long period of years—these are the bone 
and sinew of any sound publishing enter- 
prise. Solid fiction of lasting merit, 
authoritative biography, travel, science, 
history, art—good books on any subject 
under the sun are constantly and tirelessly 
sought after. The best seller (not invari- 
ably an unmixed blessing) is what is 
«known to biologists as a “sport.” More 
often than not its large sale comes as a 
complete surprise to the publisher : 
There is no set formula for its construc- 
tion . . . . Like a lightning bolt, its 
destination cannot be predicted in advance. 

While it is a fact that I have seldom ob- 
served a publisher in the act of shedding 
tears (save, once or twice, of joy) over 
the acquisition of a best seller, it is equal- 
ly true that a substantial house can get 
along nicely without them. 

Good books, then, are the publishers’ de- 
sideratum. And it is of good books—there 
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Book News 


FROM 


‘Ohe Brick “House 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Seven West Sixteenth Street ~ NEW YORK 


may or may not be a best seller among 
them—that I wish to talk. 
hte SRE. 

Gloria Goddard’s -ably constructed 
Backyard, for instance, has received a 
splendid press. Miss Goddard’s interest- 
ing experiment of setting a single stage 
for her action and of allowing her read- 
ers to penetrate the scenes only by in- 
ference is a new departure in novel tech- 
nique and is certain to be widely imitated. 
Clement Wood, the critic and poet, calls 
Backyard the finest first novel he has ever 
read, while Gamaliel Bradford, writing to 
the author, says: “TI think you have done 
a truly remarkable book. The idea seems 
to me very original and very well worked 
out. What has most of all impressed me 
is the distinction and vividness of the 


writing.” ange 


Ben: Ray Redman’s monograph on Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson—the most recent 
addition to the Modern American Writer’s 
series—has finally come off the press after 
several delays. With Mr. Redman’s pre- 
mise, that Robinson is the most consider- 
able American poet, you may or may not 
agree. The fact remains that his book is 
highly stimulating and provocative, the 
direct antithesis of the usual dry-as-dust 
critical study. One of the most interesting 
figures among the younger American 
critics, Ben Ray Redman has already dis- 
played his versatility in several fields. At 
the moment he is Literary Editor of Spur, 
and advertising manager of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Having completed the 
Robinson study he is now engaged on a 
biography of Flaubert. He has to his credit 
a volume of poems—Masquerade (Mc- 
Bride 1923)—no less than seven transla- 
tions from the French, including Rolland’s 
Annette and Sylvie, and a splendid record 
as a pursuit pilot with the Royal Flying 


Corps. area 


Chester A. Arthur, Jr., whose “What 

the Irish Think of 
America,” will appear 
in an early number of 
Travel, sent us an in- 
teresting though brief 
record of his experi- 
ences in Ireland dur- 
ing the recent civil 
war. Visiting Ireland 
for the first time in 
1922, Mr. Arthur was 
arrested, almost at 
once, upon entering 


GLortaA GODDARD, 
Author of BACKYARD 


Republican territory. A second arre 
this time by Free Staters, seemed to wort 
him not at all, but Mrs. Arthur considere 
that the warring factions were erring 
the' side of over-zealousness, says 
Arthur? 4. ; 

“My wife was a bit fed up with Irelan 
by this time and went directly to my motl 
er in Paris, while I went by sea to Dubli 
Here I went out to see an old friend ¢ 
my father’s, Lord Ardee, and through 
I came in contact with the Unionist. f 
tion. Here, too, I saw a good deal of th 
Republicans and through them AE, 
at that time was neutral. 1 
I met Desmond Fitzgerald, still Free Stat 


These figures demonstrate The Mathe- 
matics of Guilt, Isabel Ostrander’s clever 
study of fear engendered by crime. | 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, who nati 
ly, realizing that my sympathies were wi 
the Republicans, bent évery effort to coi 
vince me of the rightness of his side. § 
that when I rejoined my wife in ros 
certainly had seen all sides of the Ini 
question. | 
We went down to Italy for the winte1 
but after the execution of Childers I wort 
ried too much about Ireland to enjoy i 
and joyfully accepted the secretaryship o 
a Republican mission to the Conference a 
Lausanne, where we met Kemal Pashz 
Tchicherin, and I even had a private inter 
view with Lord Curzon on the Irish situa 
tion. It was at this time that my cousif 
Dick Barrett, was executed by the Fre 
State, and I sailed for America to see wha 
could be done about stopping these execu 
tions, which, although after numbering al 
most a hundred finally procured a tem 
porary victory for the Free Staters, woul 
inevitably (and did) split the country fo 
at least this generation. I wrote for th 
Irish World, and addressed meetings i 
New York and Boston and met most a 
the leaders of the Irish politics over here. 
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O long as the Gulf Stream 
flows up the East Coast 
of Florida — so long as the 
sun shines — the East Coast 
of Florida will be the most 
natural place to spend the 
winter. Thank Nature for 
the summer magic of that 
tropical current. Thank man 
for the vision to see and the 
courage to make of that East 
Coast of Florida a land of 
supreme attraction, aland for 
rest or play, for a nation 
of people to the North 
in the winter time. 
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The Magic of the Gulf 
Stream is Winter’s call to 
Play or to Rest on the East 
Coast of Florida. For rest 
and pi the great resorts 
of the East Coast were 
made. Art and a tropical 
setting color the days. 
Fashion dresses them. And 
people, eager, alert, com- 
panionable,-give them 
spirit. Select your own 
part. Every material facil- 
ity is ptesent for sport, in 
the water or on the land. 
And from Nature, herself, 
Rest—the fountain of youth 
or the fountain of health — 
under the magic spell of 
the Gulf Stream. 


Of the many delightful Winter 
Resort Hotels on the East Coast 
of Florida, the rendezvous of 
Society at play have long been:— 
At ST. AUGUSTINE 
Alcazar — Ponce de Leon 
At ORMOND 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax 
eAt PALM BEACH 
Royal Poinciana — Breakers 
«At MIAMI 
The Royal Palm 
At LONG KEY 
Long Key Fishing Camp 
At KEY WEST 
Casa Marina 
Openings — Dec. 18th to Jan. 15th 
All owned and operated on the 
American Plan by the 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
HOTEL COMPANY 


Only 26 to 36 hours from North 
Eastern or Central States. The 
Florida East Coast Railway, now 
completely double-tracked to 
Miami, gives the East Coast 
resorts the only continuous 
double-track system from East- 
ern cities. Newest and best 
equipment, automatic block sig- 
nals, etc., insure absolute safety 
and schedule time. All locomo- 


tives oil burning. Numerous de 
luxe trains, daily, scheduled for 
the winter months. 
For illustrated booklets of hotels, 
time tables, etc., address 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. 
Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 
(Flagler System) 
2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
or General Offices, St. Augustine, 
FLORIDA 
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Sunshine 
all the Way to 


California 


Met your journey the most 
thrilling part of your holi- 
day on this route of fascinating 
interest: Mild sunny climate, 
interesting stopovers, all the best 
in modern travel. 


DE LUXE SERVICE 
No Extra Fare 


The Sunset Limited is an all-steel, daily 
train from New Orleans to Los Angeles, 
San Diego and San Franscisco. Club Car, 
Observation Car and latest type Dining 
and Sleeping Cars. Convenient service for 
the 120-mile motor side trip over the 
marvelous Apache Trail and for the 
world-famous Carriso Gorge. 


For information and literature address 
any of the following offices: 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Boulevard 
New Orleans Houston ~ 
Pan Am.BankBldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. | Southern Pacific Bldg, 


Blazing the New World Trail — 
(Continued from page’ 24) 


seems safe to assume, therefore, 
that his knowledge of either the 
existence or character of the 
other islands was gathered en- 
tirely from the interpretation of 
the signs made by the Indians. 
If he hove-to well off the south- 
west point of San Salvador— 
and we must assume that he had 
made quite some distance, hav- 
ing left in the afternoon—he 
could have just seen Rum Cay 
as a smudge on the distant hori- 
zon to, the southwest and it 
would be the only land in sight 
at the time. 

He anchored next evening off 
the western point of the island 
which could be seen from the 
place where he hove-to for the 
night, after leaving San Salva- 
dor. This Island was Rum Cay. 


next day the voyage was con- 
tinued to the westward to strike 
a large island which could then 
be seen about twenty miles 
away. The weather being calm, 
he did not reach this large 
island until too dark to pick an 
anchorage, for the bottom could 
not be seen and they could not 
choose their ground. 

The record brings out the fact 
that “ . . . at two-gun shot 
from the beach the water was 
too deep to anchor.” All along 
the eastern side of Long Island 
the bottom drops to great depths 
at once and there are no outly- 
ing reefs and shoals on that side 
except at the northern end. 

This island was so much 
larger than either San Salvador 
or Conception that he named it 
Fernandina, after the King of 
Spain. 

Some claim that Cat Island 
was the first and Exuma the 
third, with Conception as the 
second; but this can hardly be 
the case, for Conception is a 
small island and Exuma is not 
as large by a great deal as Cat 
Island. Furthermore, the con- 
tinuation of his journey does not 


|fit Exuma in any way, and he 


could not reach Conception by 
sailing southwestward from Cat 
Island as it lies south-southeast 
of that. It seems correct, there- 
fore, to continue the journey 


_|along this new line, as every- 


thing corresponds exactly with 
his descriptions and courses. 
To proceed then: He decid- 
ed to circumnavigate this last 
island (Long Island), which he 
had named Fernandina, for one 
of his captains (Martin Alonzo) 
came alongside and told Colon 
that the interpreters said the 
proper way to the land of gold 
lay around the northern end of 
this island. The fleet, therefore, 
coasted leisurely along to the 
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shoals all along the 
He named it Conception. _ The” 


TRAVEL 


northward and finally came te 
a sheltered harbor, which so at- 
tracted the Admiral’s eye that 
he decided to explore and sound 
it. It had two entrances, formed 
by an island which lay in the 
mouth of it, and he says thai 
this harbor was within two 
leagues of the northwest cape 
of the: island. | 

An examination of the char 
will show a harbor within twe 
leagues (six miles) of the nort 
west point of this (Long) island 
with an island lying in its mouth 
This harbor is four miles long 
by two miles wide, sheltered bj 
a peninsula and a small islane¢ 
extending out from the end 0 
the peninsula. Exuma 
nothing like this. There are 


coast of Exuma, which also 
eliminates it from the possibility 
of being the third island visited. 
Furthermore, he could not have 
sailed around Exuma, surely 
without mentioning the many 
and very narrow passages be- 
tween the small Cays, and fur- 
ther procedure around Exuma_ 
would be almost impossible, 
even with his light draft vessels, 

He occupied three days in 
coasting around this island, in- 
cluding the time spent examin- 
ing the harbor above referred 
to, and the distance could have 
been made by him easily in that 
time. It is highly probable that 
he crossed over to the eastern 
side through a low spot now 
known as Turtle Cove, which is 
composed of sand connecting 
two portions of Long Island. 
This place could easily have’ 
been filled with sand in the last 
four hundred and_ thirty-two 
years. I have shown both this 
route and one around the south- 
ern tip of Long Island. The 
distance completely around the 
southern tip is one hundred and 
twenty miles to the vicinity of 
where he landed three days be- 
fore, and here he anchored on 
the night of the 18th. Las 
Casas mentions the great de- 
posits of salt which are found on 
the southern portion of Long 
Island. 

On the 19th they set sail to 
the southeast in search of the 
island of Saometo, which the 
natives constantly mentioned, 
and in a few hours came in 
sight of another large island and 
reached its coast by noon. Its 
land was higher, with a fine, 
verdant hill. Following along 
its shores, he reached. toward 
evening, a noble: harbor sur- 
rounded by wide beaches and 
sheltered by a great cape, which 
he named Cape Beautiful, and 

(Continued on page 54) 
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BELGENLAND CRUISE 


UST going to countries isn’t enough. 
You must go with a seeing eye—and 
with knowledge of what to look for. Two 
successful Belgenland World Cruises over 
an identical itinerary have given us a def- 
inite idea of just how long people like to 
linger in certain places, just what they want 
to see, and just when they wish to jump 


And how pleasant those “jumps” are, 
aboard the Belgenland—the largest, finest 
liner that ever sailed round the world. 
Gay days of sports—swimming, trap-shoot- 
ing, deck tennis, shuffleboard, bridge tour- 
naments. Evenings of dancing, lectures 
and plays. Pleasant people—doing agree- 
able things. Delicious food. Flawless ser- 


vice 


from one country.to another. anticipating every whim. 


This is the itinerary—but it is a meagre skeleton which gives 
no adequate idea of the scope and wonder of this crusse: 


New York San Francisco Miyajima Singapore Port Tewfik 
Havana Hilo Shanghai Diamond Harbor Alexandria 
Colon (through Honolulu Hongkong Colombo Naples 
PanamaCanal) Yokohama Manila Bombay Monaco 
Balboa Kobe Batavia Port Sudan Gibraltar 
Los Angeles Inland Sea New York 


The Belgenland sails from New York, December 14 


Los Angeles, December 30 San Francisco, January 2 
Back in New York, April 24, 1927 


14 countries 132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information address: Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American 
Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; Branch Offices in principal cities or 


AUTHORIZED AGENCIES 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 


GO cities 
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Don’t you thine? 


IT IS by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 
delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 


What a whale of a difference gust a few cents make 


Liccrert & Myers Tosacco Co 


Small 
throughout. 


Baalbeck and Damascus, 
seven days; 
two days; 


A fascinating de Luxe Cruise-Tour to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


S. S. “ADRIATIC,” Jan. 5th and Feb. 23rd, 1927 


A perfectly arranged tour visiting Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algeria, the French Riviera, “Ttaly, Greece, the 
Holy Land, Egypt and Sicily. The most interesting 
with extensive motor travel. 
select parties, 


shore excursions, 


Special Attractive Features 


three days; 
Cairo, five days; Luxor, three days; 
Sicily, three to seven days by private motor car. 
Write for Booklet “T’” explaining Tours in detail, or 
will submit itinerary to suit individual requirements. 


superior accommodations 


Jerusalem, five to 
Assuan, 


Simmons Gours 


Successors to 


1328 BROADWAY 
Marbridge Building 
CAIRO 


McCANN TOURS 
Since 1876” 
PARIS 


Opposite Macy’s 
Wisconsin 0030 
NIC 


se A 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 
The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 


“NIAGARA”’ (20,000 tons) Nov.17-Jan.12 
“AORANGI’’ (22,000 tons) Dec.15-Feb.9 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C 
For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y.; 


Oan. Pac. Bidg.. 
r to the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch 
Building, 999 Hastings St.. W. Vancouver, B. C. 


FREE Transportation 
Our ‘“‘added service’ provides trans- 
portation to steamers for clients 
aves baggage) from any point in 

New York City without extra 


rge. 
-Tours Everywhere 
O’DONNELL-MURRAY TOURS 


c 
Steamer Tickets- 


Hotel Times Square, W. 43 St. N. Y. 
Lackawanna 6900 


What the feelin Think of America is 


LRAV il 


(Continued from page 15) 


American capitalists are delib- 
erately ruining Europe, the bet- 
ter to rule it and force it to take 
our dumped surplus produc- 
tions. 

The fact that over five billion 
dollars in interest is paid to the 
United States yearly by Europe 
is of course galling, but of this 
the Italians will only pay a very 
small portion, 1f any at all. Some 
Italians say that the United 
States, having been first the 
granary of Europe, then its fac- 
tory, wants now to be its banker. 
They declare that America is 
beginning to get its tentacles 
around Italy. (By the way, 
Italy is doing that very thing 
around Albania!) The whole of 
the electrical industry of Italy 
has been turned over to the Gen- 


eral Electric Company. But the 


banking of Albania is now Ital- 
ian. Of course, the first leaders 
of the Fascist movement cared 
nothing for public finances, but 
now the middle classes publicly 
refer to what they term the 
gradual pauperizing of the coun- 
try and the enslaving of the peo- 
ple by malign American bankers. 

Italy has no monopoly in raw 
material and therefore she can- 
not control either production or 
prices. She may be rather in- 
clined to sympathize with the 
United States in the complaint 
that some English, Dutch and 
French interests are trying to 
corner world production. On 
the other hand, the Italian man 
in the street would be glad to 
see England and the United 
States at odds, for he nourishes 
a grudge against both of them 
for forcing on him a sense of his 
own economic inferiority. 

Italy is but mildly interested 
in the League of Nations, and 
here she might sympathize with 
the point of view of the United 
States. But while glorying in 
her own attitude toward Geneva, 
she blames America for keeping 
out of it. 

The American enthusiasm for 
sport—the abuse of sport—as 
its Italian critics call it—has 
been a never-ending theme for 
Italian weeklies and dailies, and 
I have heard diverting com- 
ments on the subject, though 
they were mostly irrelevant. 

The charge of imperialism is 
also much exploited by the Ital- 
ian Government Press (there is 
now no other), and one reads 
and hears of “poor Philippinos” 
and “unhappy Mexicans,” op- 
pressed and choked in the coils 
of Yankee imperialism. 

America is wasting her money 
and her opportunities, claims 
the Italian. If Italy had the 
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money she would do wonders, 
he says, forgetting that America — 
has had to make that money. 
And so they seek American dol- 
lars. 


One Fascist leader asked me 
to procure him Americans who 
could pay good prices for Ital- 
ian and San Marino orders. An- 
other, having stolen some Mus-— 
solini manuscripts, offers them 
for sale to three concerns at the 
same time. 


Idle sons of a penurious aris- 
tocracy pool the contents of 
their light coffers to enable one — 
among them to capture a daugh- 
ter of many dollars, and they 
consider the transaction a legiti- | 
mate retaliation. The story has | 
been told of one penniless gen- | 
darmerie lieutenant who arrived | 
in New York City, not a year 
ago, with presents claimed to be 
worth thousands of dollars, sup- 
plied by his friends, only to find 
that the heiress had wisely mar- 
ried an American the day before 
his landing. Of course such 
scheming is part of the very 
nature of the Italian aristocracy, 
and we should perhaps take into. 
consideration the upbringing 
which they receive. When they | 
take the more kindly view, they — 
call it conscience money paid 
Italy by American millionaires. _ 
When they let themselves go, 
they look upon it as an honor 
for Americans to support indi- 
vidual Italians. 

American generosity is mis- 
understood and American relief 
always viewed as having some 
motive at the back of it. Dis- 
tribute literature to scientists 
and they smilingly say they 
know the English language is 
useful, but they are better ac- 
quainted with French or Ger- 
man and prefer French or Ger- 
man literature. Tell them they 
can have French or German 
books as freely as English, and 
they are puzzled and never quite 
believe it. Give them free edu- 
cation and they assert that it is 
part of a scheme to take away 
their ‘religion. When American 
Catholics set up to do likewise, 
they criticize the free giving of 
opportunities, which they have 
failed to provide themselves. 

Fascism does not like prac- 
tical education. Fascism is a 
very different thing in 1926 
from what it was in 1923. The 
Nationalists have now captured 
it. Under the protecting magic 
of the name of Mussolini, a few 
cold, calculating, ambitious 
Robespierres are running it for 
the benefit of their ideas, helped 
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ow Have You Provided y, 
for Your Future Income! 


How Thousands Are Making Their Future Safe. 


Security for yourself and family, in the future, that’s what you want, isn’t it? 
Others facing this same problem have found the answer in Keystone Pecan 
Orchards. Why? Their money is safe because they have as security highly 
fertile land already planted with sturdy Pecan trees. The market for their 
crops is certain—because the demand for Pecan nuts is greater than the supply 
and constantly growing. Their returns are assured, for the Pecan tree, if 
properly cared for, bears ever-increasing crops for generations. 


TE _ Your Money Works---Not You 


You don’t need much ready cash to go into this business, if you 
act immediately. A small payment down now and easy monthly 
instalments buys a unit in our Lee County Plantation. in Georgia, 
recognized as one of the most productive Pecan territories. These 
units are planted with trees already several years old. 


If You Are Consti- 


pated or Run You can own and operate a Pecan orchard without interfering with 
D your regular occupation. We guarantee to take care of your 
own orchards free of charge throughout the period of development. Our 


If you are suffering from stomachailments, marketing division will also sell your crops if you wish. 
skia troubles or constipation, a change in 
food will help you. 


- . “ Zs 
It has just been discovered that “Pe- Here’s a Book Free That Tells You How 
cano,’’ made by pulverizing fine quality 
fresh Pecan kernels, is of ‘great value in 
such cases because the nacural nut cils 
and fats have a mild but definite, 
laxative effect. In addition ‘“Pecano’’ 
is a real, nutritious food. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls eaten with fruits, vegetables, 
and water make a _ satisfying meal. 
“‘Pecano”’ is used also as a garnish for 
salads and desserts and a healthful in- 
gredient in foods of all kinds. Send 
today fora 50c. trial jar of four ounces, 
and the free booklet, “Health Through 
Sensible Eating.’? Use coupon below. 


New Crop of Keystone 
Pecans Fresh From 
The Orchards 


The new crop of fresh, delicious Pecans 
has just been received from our fine 
orchards in the South. Everyone in the 
fami.y wiil like. them, whether you serve 
them as a delicious tidbit, or use them in 
making cakes, salads, bread, etc. Order 
your supply today. 


We know that every thoughtful man and woman will wish to give 
this unusual opportunity careful study. So we have prepared an 
interesting book ‘‘Paper Shell Pecans,’’ which explains the proposi- 
tion from every angle. 


Send for a copy today and learn about the remarkable oppor- 
tunities in the Pecan field. This book also explains our unique 

insurance clause which provides for transfer of title with- 
out further payments upon death of purchaser. 


Thousands have started on the road to indepen- 
dence by sending for this booklet—use the 
coupon below, there is absolutely no 
obligation. 


p KEYSTONE 


PECANS. 


Keystone Indian Brand Pecans 
Selected nuts—delicious plamp 
kernels 

1-lb. Health Treasure Bag, $0.75 
10-lb. bag, $7.00, Pcs puid. 


Keystone Hess Brand Pecans 
Large, soit-sheiied, luscious, 
full-bodied-kerne’s” ~ 
1-lb. Health Treasure Bag, $1.00 
10-lb. bag, $9.25, Postpuid. 
Keystone Patrician Brand 
Pecans 
Finest grown, extra large, 
wonderful in flavor 
1-lb. Health Treasure Bag, $1.25 
10-lb. bag, $11.50, Pos: paid. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Try six Keystone Pecans and if you do 
not find them perecftly satisfactory, 
return the remainder within five 
days, and your entire remit- 
tance will be refunded 
immediately. 


The Finest Nut 
that Grows 


KEYSTONE PECAN CO., Manheim, Pa., Box 36 
‘ll Please send, without obligation, your free book, ‘‘Paper Shell Pecans.’ 


[ai Please send your free book, ‘Health Through Sensible Eating.’’ 


L] Please send 
check for $. 


[ea Enclosed find 50 cents for trial jar of “Pecano,” 


SPECIAL OFFER—Health Recipe Book, 
containing 800 tested recipes for the use 
of Pecans and “‘Pecano” in the preparation 
of foods for the entire family. Regularly 
$2.50. For a limited time only, $1.98 if 
ordered with Keystone Pecans or ‘‘Pecano.”’ 
Money returned if not satisfied. Use cou- 
pon at right. 


Of ae eee Pecans, for which I enclose 


{S| RRS) Re Seach Rell ne ee ohn a 


eecwewewmeerues 
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THE LUXURY CRUISES 


West Indies 


Panama Canal 


Sail to the tropics this winter where the seas are warm and 
delightful—on a ship of luxurious comforts—for two weeks or 
four—and each day brimful of new pleasures. 
Three Cruises by the Palatial S.S. Veenpam for you 
to select from, each offering an ideal opportunity to visit 
the beautiful West Indies. 
Leaving New York 
Jan. 29 — Feb. 17 — Mar. 19 
(15 DAYS) (27 DAYS) (15 DAYS) 

15 DAY CRUISES visiting. BernmMupA, JAMAICA, 
Havana, Nassau. 

Rates $230 up including all shore excursions. 

27 DAY CRUISE visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, Sin Juan, Bermuda. 

Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 

5.62) J! 

S. S. Veendam rx5% 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury and 
comforts of her appointments, for her superlative cuisine, 
and for the exceptional character of service and manage- 
ment on beard (strictly 1st class). 

Under the management of the Hortanp-America Line 
in cooperation with the Frank Tourisr Company. 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO, 232 File Avena: 


‘ or any authorized 
ape : Steamship Agent 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut St. 60 State St. 
Philadelphia 59 Wall St. NEW YORK Boston 


For Winter Travel 


Ree full enjoyment of your cruise this winter—to 

the Mediterranean, to the West Indies and South 
America, or around the world—arrange to carry. our 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit. These letters, in universal 
use for 75 years, have come to be honored by bank- 
ers of highest standing everywhere. Safe and con- 
venient, they insure a supply of ready money at every 
port of call, safeguarding you from all financial worry 
throughout your journey. Issued in dollars and sterling. 

Descriptive circular on request. 


Invesiment Securities 


Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 


BROWN, SHIPERY Sa" COMEAN TY 
Established 1810 | 


Office for Travelers 


123 Pall Mall 
LONDON, S. W. 


Head Office 


Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON ERG 
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anchored in the lee of it. 

Forty-five miles to the south- 
east lies Crooked Island, which 
he could have reached by noon 
with a moderate breeze. The 
hills are prominent on the north- 
west point and inside this point 
are lakes, which he mentions. 
Following along the shore to the 
southward from midday until 
evening, he could have rounded 
Fortune Island, which appears 
as a long cape and which pro- 
tects a great harbor of sufficient 
depth for vessels of that type. 
Columbus says, “This cape, 
which I call Beautiful, I take to 
be an island apart from Sao- 
met” (the island he supposed he 
had reached). 


The next day, as soon as the 


sun was up, the fleet weighed . 
stood along the 


anchor and 
coast. Point after point was 
passed and beach after beach. 
At night the two smaller boats 
ran in close to the shore and 
anchored, but the flagship was 
hove-to at a safe distance from 
land. This island he named 
Tsabella. 

This part of the cruise corre- 
sponds exactly with the great 
bay embraced by the arms of 
Crooked and Acklin Islands. and 
the points and beaches are plain- 
ly shown. There is’ sufficient 
water today for these ships, but 
no doubt at this time it was 
deeper. 

For several days he hovered 
about this island, waiting for the 
supposed king to pay him a visit, 
and while waiting cruised partly 
around it (Acklin Island). He 
at first intended to circumnavi- 
gate this island, but later aban- 
doned the idea, as he was 
becoming discouraged with the 
repeated failure of the gold 
stories of the Indians, who 
probably meant nothing of the 
sort, and had no conception of 
what Columbus was after. The 
natives now kept pointing to the 
southwest and speaking of a 
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great island, which they calle 
Cuba, so Columbus, hoisting ¢ 
sail, sailed away to the wes 
southwest, midst light airs, caln 


‘ 


and heavy rains, which wen 
now seasonal in that latitud 
(Midnight, October 24). 
On the 25th of October } 
came upon a group of very sma 
islands, which he named Isle 
of Sands (no doubt the Mire 
Por Vos Islets), distant abou 
thirteen miles. ¢ 
Continuing to the west-south 
west he finally reached 
Island of Cuba and anchored i 
the mouth of a large river. 
We have thus followed his 
exact description. of courses am 
seen that the topography corre 
sponds with the wording in h 
diary, so that there can hard 
be a question but that this is 
the actual route followed 
Columbus; especially in view of 
the impossibility of making any 
other route fit these descriptions 
The order in which these 
islands were visited is therefore: 


Present Name 


Name Given by 


Columbus 
o Watling Island, San Salvador, i 
(2) Rum Cay, Conception, 
(3) Long Island, Fernandina, 
(4) Crooked Island, Cape Beautiful, 

Fortune Island, 

(5) Acklin Island, Isabella, 
(6) Mira Por Nos Isles de Arena, or 


Isles of Sands, © 
Juana. { 


Islets, 
Cuba, 


(7) 
From letter written by Colum: 
bus to Luis de Sant Angel 
treasurer of Aragon, who had 
given him substantial help: © 
“To the first island I discoy- 
ered I gave the name of Sar 
Salvador, in commemoration of 
His Divine Majesty, who has 
wonderfully granted all this. 
The Indians call it Guanaham 
The second I named the Island 
of Santa Maria de Concep* 
cion; the third, Fernandina; the 
fourth, Isabella; the fifth, Juane 
(Cuba); and thus to each one 
I gave a new name,” a 
He supposed that Crooked 
and Acklin Islands were one, 
and the Mira Por Nos Islet were 
too small to mention. / 


What the Italians Think of America 
(Continued from page 52) 


|by a few others, who are only 


interested in their pockets. The 
first leaders are mostly dis- 
carded. Absolute reaction has 
set in. Catechism has replaced 
chemistry, and more time is 
given to military drill than to 
the study of biology. At present 
there is propaganda instead of 
education. In the teaching of 
Italian youth, which, with all its 
faults, is extremely intelligent, 
in art, philosophy and science, 
they have deliberately put back 
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the clock a century, while in re- 
ligion, moralsand politics, they 
have retreated five “hundred 
years, Intellectual Italians know 
this, and blame it partly on 
America which lent money te 
Mussolini and kept his regime 
in power. Thus we have the 
Fascisti objecting to Americar 
support of the Liberals and the 
intellectuals, while the latter re- 
sent American support of Fas- 
cism. Poor America; at best 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Inclusive Fares $200 and up 
Sailing from New York 
Dec. 22, 1926 
Returning Jan. 6, 1927 


NE of the most magnetic 
short sea trips in th. 
world—a special Cunard 
Cruise over Christmas and 
New Year, to Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Havana, the Bahamas 
—on a world-renowned cruis- 
ing ship, amidst climatic 
conditions ideal for winter 
travel. A trip that will substi- 
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every stateroom, an innovation 
of greatest comfort-value, 
when cruising in the tropics. 
Electric fans in every room. 
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Strange Adventures in the Land of the Shah 
(Continued from page 29) 


he returned to tell me that the dozen men, as I considered that 


horsemen had refused to obey 
his orders, and that the Zorbat 
was holding a meeting and in- 
citing the armed men and ser- 
vants to disregard me. I told 
him to go and “take the carriage 
himself, and to stand interfer- 
ence from nobody. He came 
back to tell me that the guards 
had threatened to shoot if he 
took the carriage. 

He also said that the Fort 
gate was locked, and that the 
battlements were manned with 
the armed men who were~hold- 
ing the approaches to the gate. 

I -had’ only two men .among 
my servants that I could depend 
on, Hussein my Arab, and Ros- 
han Ali, my butler. I felt every 
confidence that. these two faith- 
ful followers would stick .by. me 
in any trouble, but as I had 
against me a strength of over 
fifty rifles, I was face to face 
with an extremely delicate situa- 
tion, -and one which needed 
handling with extreme care. 

I sent Hussein into the Fort 
with instructions to bring me in- 
formation regarding all that was 
happening, while Ali and I made 
preparations to guard the house 
from attack. He returned in an 
hour with the news that Saed 
Mahmoud, Golam ,Ali Beg, and 
the others had persuaded the 
armed men to support them by 
saying that my reign was at an 
end, and that this incident would 
frighten me so much that I 
would leave. He also said that 
he had spoken to several of the 
better soldiers who said that 
they were unwilling to turn 
against me. On the other hand 
they were uncertain as to who 
would come out on top, and they 
were afraid to refuse to support 
the Saed for fear of reprisals 
from him if the incident should 
prove to be the finish of my 
service. 

It happened that the British 
Army had built a wireless tele- 
graph station on our land, about 
five miles from Latgah. This 
station was kept under a guard 
of Indian Pioneer Troops in 
charge of a Sergeant of the 
Royal Engineers. I waited until 
midnight, when things were 
quiet and the activity seemed to 
have died down, and [I then 
helped Ali and Hussein to scale 
the wall of the Fort. This ne- 
cessitated a drop of twenty-five 
feet on the far side, but as the 
snow was very deep they man- 
aged it without injury. They 
carried a note from me to the 
sergeant explaining the situation 
fully, and requested him, as soon 
as he heard from me, to make 
all haste to me with at least a 


our lives probably in 
danger. 

I could not go with them at 
this juncture, for to have done 
so would have been acknowledg- 
ing defeat, and I was determined 


to come through this trouble on 


were 


_the right side. 


I was very thankful when five 


- minutes had passed and the fact 
‘that no shots or other sounds 


reached my anxious ear seemed 
to. indicate.«that they had got 
safely away. 

Sleep was.out of the question, 
and piling on my fur clothes, I 
took a rifle and kept a long and 
anxious watch on the verandah 
of my house which overlooked 
the plain. With the aid of 
glasses I could just make out the 
wireless station 
light, and to my intense relief, 
at a quarter to four, I was 
cheered to see a light appear in 
the building which showed that 
they had reached there. \ \When 
the dawn broke and I scanned 
the snow-covered plain, I could 
just see a little line of khaki fig- 
ures wending its way through 
the snow which was over two 
feet deep. 

As the sun rose I went out 
into the courtyard to try and ex- 
amine the situation and to dis- 
cover something about the atti- 
tude of the rebels. I purposely 
went unarmed so that they had 
no excuse for shooting me, but 
as soon as I got tere I was 
covered with a dozen rifles. 1 
was not frightened at the 
thought that they would deliber- 
ately shoot at me, as I felt that 
most of the men were not only 
unwilling to harm me, but sym- 
pathized with me, and were only 
in that particular position from 


force major. What I feared was | 


that one of them would get 
nervous and let his rifle go off 
by accident, in which case a 
panic might arise, and I might 
get hurt if they all started firing. 
Just then an incident occurr ed 
which I think did a great deal 
in turning the tide of the whole 
business. A farmer with whom 
I had had considerable trouble 
walked past me. He was a dis- 
honest scoundrel, and I had been 
obliged to punish him continu- 
ally. 

As he passed me instead of 
salaaming he laughed in my face 
and spat on the ground. Al- 
though I was very nervous at 
the whole situation, this so en- 
raged me that without thinking 
of what I was doing or the con- 
sequences that might ensue, I let 
drive for the point of his chin, 
and he went duewn and out for 

(Continued on page 58) 
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THE Chay i 
THAT NEVER STOPS — 


Nov oven tue severest hurricane (tha) a 
ever struck the United States mainland 
stopped this Magic City. Before th 
wid ceased blowing the work of re- 
lieving the injured began and in the: 
days and nights following, the spirit” 
which built this amazing city, mani- — 
tested itself in reconstruction without j 
parallel in speed and efficiency. 

Mayor E. C. Romfh of Miami, in an 
official statement made September 24th, — 
six days after the storm, following a 
thorough inventory of the damage, de-— 
clared: 

“Of the 150 hotels in Miami, Miami _ 
Beach and Coral Gables 75 per cent” 
were not damaged to any great extent, 
The year-round hotels are operating 
as usual, Of the 1,200 apartment 
houses, 70 per cent received little dam-_ 
age. Ali hotels and apartment houres” J 
will be completely repaired and put 
in. first-class condition within 60 days. — i 

“T want to give positive assurance 
that our friends will find Miami this | 
winter the same enjoyable, hospitable, 
comfortable vacation city it has al- ‘ 
ways heen." 

The * “Comehack”” to normal has even 
been faster than predicted, The baba 


/ est entertalnment program = any rt 


ever planned will be carricd ‘ehrougll 
without change. 

Eleven sporty golf courses, with many 
tournaments; horse racing on a million 
dollar track: thrilling dog races; = 
citing Spanish Jai-Alai contests; surf 
bathing daily, or your choice of 
in magnificent casinos, 

1290 miles of smooth, dustless motar! 
Toads. Game fishing aplenty. f or 
boating, yachting, horseback dings 
tennis, nolo, 

Pryor's Band—Free Daily Concerts 

tn Open Air Royal Palm Park : 

Millions of Dollars have been spent) 
this summer in improved motor high- © 
ways. Direct de luxe trains to Miami 
from New_York, Chicago and Detroit. 
Through P»llmans from all principal” 
Northern cities. dy ocean voyage © 
in the finest coastwise steamship service — 
in the world direct from New York, — 
Philadelphia _und Baltimore, 4 
HOTEL RATES 22,000 rooms | | 
Single $3, $8 per day. { 
Double $5, 36. s "i: $12, $14 per day. 
Many rooms at lower prices. 

These rates guaranteed by Greater 

Miami Hotel Assc Association, 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo, season, 

2400* units (two persons) at $600 and — 
under averaging $1.50 per day or 
less per person. 

2000* nalts ae persons) at $600 to 

1800* Be eG or more) at $750 to § 

at $900 to 

Several thousand de luxe $1200 to 

$3500. 


These rates guaranteed by Greater — 
Miami Apartment Association. 


a 


3000* units (two or more) 


*A unit is one room, kitchenette and 


- bath, or two or more rooms for house- 


keeping. 
For handsome illustrated booklet address 
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Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami. 
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In Comfort and Luxury 
to the Fascinating West Coast of 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The ships of the Pacific Line are especially 
constructed to provide utmost comfort in the 
tropics: all outside staterooms; luxurious 
lounges and dining salons; broad decks; every 
convenience and luxury 


| NEXT SAILINGS 
S.S. Essequibo. . Nov. 4 S.S. Ebro. ..... Dec. 2 
to HAVANA—PANAMA—PERU— CHILE 


: Calling at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 
Iquique, Antofagasta and Valparaiso. 


Round South America Tours arranged 


PACIFIC LINE 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York City, 
or your local travel advisor. 


e Luxury Cruise to the 


iterranean 


ALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the “Rotterdam.” Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interest- 
ing Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the Hortanp-America Line’s own management 
THE “ROTTERDAM”’ 


24,170 tons register, 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation 
for the magnificence and com- 
fort of her appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her 
cuisine and the high stand- 
ards of service and manage- 
* ment on board. hai 
Seventy Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, aifa, Jerusalem 
(The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, ‘Naples (second call), 
Monaco and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 

Number of guests limited 

Cost of Cruise $930 up 

American Express Co. Agents in Charge-~ 

of Shore Excursions 
| Latxury Cruises to the 
‘WEST INDIES | 
‘Jan. 29(15 days), Feb,17 (27 

“Mar. 19 (15 days) 


OLLAND-AMERICA LINE | zc 


21-24 State Street, New York 


For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ‘‘T’’ on request to 


‘Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


From New York, February 26, 1927 


GLORIOUS ISLANDS 
OF GREECE 


Where the Blue Mediterranean 
Surpasses Itself 


Two notable features of this cruise are the 
new places it visits—and the time. Shrines 
and citadels of Delos, Crete, the Classic 
Peloponnesus—fjords of the enchanting 
Dalmatian Riviera, where Norway comes 
down to sunny Jugoslavia. And, besides 
these—all the fascinating ports of the 
“‘standard’’cruisein Madeira, North Africa, 
Malta, Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Monaco, Gibraltar. 


THE CRUISE OF SPRINGTIME 


Dropping dreary March from the calendar, 
visiting the famous sun-lands at their best 
—o days of innumerable delights, by the 
splendid cruising liner ORCA. Rates, in- 
cluding shore excursions, from $875. Extra- 
expense inland tours of unusual interest. 
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From New York, January 15, 1927 


A cruise of infinite variety —West Indies, 
South America, South and East Africa, 
Egypt, Europe. First great cruise by a 
motorship, the ASTURIAS, world’s most 
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/ Cunard SS: 


SCYTHIA 
5% Annual Gruise de Luxe 


© Ste lie . 


: Tp the 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 

Limited to 400 Guests 

(cd Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, 

Malta, Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, 

Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


The cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterra- 
nean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
respect 1t 1s unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Pre-arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest 
hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height 
of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. k 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without 


extra cost, returning via S.S. “Aqui- Independent Ne 
tania, Mauretania,” “Berengaria,” or Travel Service 
any Cunard Line Steamer. : 
Pull information Prompt reservation throughout 
on 1equest advisable Euro e 
Medak. | FRANK TOURIST CO. P 


Securing All 
Reservations in _ 
Advance. __ 


” Send for Book ES 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St.,Boston 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
582 Market St., San Francisco 


_ Frank Tourist Co,, 
An cooperation with 
2 Holland-America - 


and UP Day 


indudes all epenses’ Crrgise TOUT 
FEB.5" to APRIL5” 


Janeiro for 3-day 
MARDI GRAS. 
LL outside cabins, meals on board; room and meals 

\ at first-class hotels; conducted sightseeing. 

Other cities visited include- Sao Paulo—Montevideo— 
3uenos Aires—Santos— Trinidad— Barbados—San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

South America enjoys Summer weather during this 
cruise tour. Magnificent scenery. Continental atmosphere. 
_The Cruise ship “VANDYCK” is one of the famous 
V-Fleet. Built for tropical voyaging. All outside state- 
rooms. Wide decks. Swimming pool. Satisfying cuisine. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., Room 109, 
26 Broadway, New York, or local tourist 
for Illustrated Literature. 


What the Italians Think of America 
(Continued from page 54) 


she is damned with faint praise. 

It is only my personal opinion, 
of course, but I am persuaded 
that the reason Europe hates 
America so is not so much the 
war debt, the thousands of 
mocking, offensive and uncouth 
tourists, the boasting of our 
press, or the, vast amount of 
money now in the United States, 
but Prohibition, because that 
seems nothing less than a stu- 
pendous piece of hypocrisy to all 
Europe. Europeans receive 
news from their friends, read in 
their newspapers (trust the 
press to send the worst news 
about each country), of boot- 
legging, speakeasies, new for- 
tunes made by Italians and Ger- 
mans in liquor, righteous 
speeches and actions that are 
otherwise. They see hundreds 
of young Americans half drunk 
day and night in their cities. 
And they say, as we all would— 
I can stand boasting, a little 
murder, a little harshness, even 
usury (if it is usury to make 
"em pay money they are wasting 
in armaments) but hypocrisy— 
no! That is the most deadly of 
all sins in Latin eyes. And 
drunkenness is an ugly vice to 
them, They are steady drinkers, 
but they do not seek in this way 
quick and complete release from 
inhibitions. 

The late Guido Biagi of Flor- 
ence once said to: me, “J have 
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seldom met American univers 
men, especially those trained 
the arts, in pure science or ps 
chology, whose conversation d 
not atttract me. J am grateft 
for the mental stimulus thi 
have brought to me. Mu 
learning, much toil, a freshne 
of impression, a cheerful, eve 
humorous, intellectual outloo 
and quick accuracy of judgme: 
make of them—and here I spe 
particularly of the Americ 
trained intellectual no matt€ 
what his stock—among all fo 
eign observers, the keenest af 
deepest, the most unerring ~ 
diagnostic, and possessing # 
most cheerful, if pitiless, coi 
monsense. Thus they can b 
ter appreciate foreign values. 
is almost uncomfortable for 
Latins to have to answer th 
logical questions, seeming 
childish, and yet so direct a 
deep. Only to childish min 
does the American  curiosi 
seem childish.” 

Such comments are no longeé 
heard today, though it is tru 
that few Italians have thus com 
into contact with the best 6 
America, We may well call thi 
unfortunate for both countries 
Had fate taken Benito Musso 
lini to America instead of t 
Switzerland during the dar 
years of his youth—of which th 
less said the better—there migh 
now be a vast difference in wha 
Italians think of America. 


Strange Adventures in the Land of the Shah 
(Continued from page 56) | 


a wullecount, Pb regretted at yas 
soon as | had done it, and wait- 
ed, trembling, for the conse- 
quences, but, strange to say, it 
seemed to have an extraordinary 
effect on the crowd. A few 
minutes later the troops hove in 
sight, and fixing bayonets they 
came down the village street at 
the double. Arriving at the 
gate the sergeant called on them 
to open it immediately, other- 
wise he would open fire. Saed 
Mahmoud was_ thoroughly 
frightened at this sudden turn in 
events. He capitulated, the 
troops entered, and under guard, 
Golam Ali Beg was expelled. I 
then left by carriage for Hama- 
dan, and immediately got into 
touch with our Consul General 
at Teheran. 

From “Hamadan. I shad a 
week’s painful drive through 
snow in the mail-coach to the 
capital, where His Excellency 
was advised by my Consul that 
he must either decide to support 
me fully, or compensate me for 
what had happened through his 
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failure to do so. He decided o 
the former and I returned forth 
with to Latgah, armed with su 
preme authority to act in al 
matters as I thought fit. 

However, soon after this, m 
activities came to a sudden enc 
Saed Zia-ed-Din, the democrati 
leader, supported by the arm; 
overthrew the aristocratic gov 
ernment and clapped all th 
nobles (who had avoided pay 
ment of their taxes by bribin 
members of the late govern 
ment) into jail. His Excellency 
fearful for his liberty, decide 
again to run with the hare an 
hunt with the hounds, and gav 
the New Regime his support an 
a lot of assistance. 

In a month, however, the un 
expected happened, the noble 
were released, and a new Prim 
Minister came into power. Thi 
created a bad situation for m 
chief, and to avoid the venge 
ance of his friends he left Tehe 
ran in a hurry and fled to Lat 
gah. 

(Continued on page 64) 


S Memks $250 25° 


\Via the Line with a Complete Tour Service 


' Lofty mountains, beautiful lakes 


_Large commodious Grace Line 
| Steamers with every comfort take 


and banks throughout South 
‘America with experienced Ameri- ica. 


GRACE LIN 


Carlton Hotel » 


The Luxury of a 
Private Yacht 


All outside comfort- 
able spacious state- 
rooms. Swimming 
pools. Laundries. 


Unexcelled cuisine. 


Reduced rate inde- 
pendent tours every 
two weeks to and 
around South Amer- 


you to this fascinating continent. 
and tropical growth all combine to 
enthrall the visitor. 


Nights of gaiety, promenading, 
dancing, mingling with the Latins 
in their favorite pleasure haunts. 


The Grace Line maintains offices 


can agents to assist: you in every 
way. 


: Senp ror ATTRACTIVE New Booker ‘A’ 
DeEscrisinc SPECIAL REepucmD Rate INDEPENDENT TOURS 


10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


From December to End of April 


Boats and trains de luxe from all the capitals of the world 
are converging to 


CANNES 


the city of refined sports 


CASINO. MUNICIPAL 


Musical Director: MR. REYNALDO HAHN 
Operas—Operas Comiques—Ballets—Comedies—Selections 
Grand Classical Concerts and Private Concerts 


Manager of the Scenery: MR. LEO DEVAUX 


Restaurant Des Ambassadeurs 
THE CASINO MUNICIPAL de Cannes is the most gorgeous of 


the Riviera, with its twice-a-day performances, its stars, its din- 
ners and grand gala festivals which are among the principal at- 
tractions of the season. With its renowned Horse Races, its 100 
Tennis Courts, its-two Golf Links, Polo. Grounds—the best in 
France; a Basin for all Tonnage Yachts, its Regattas, its magnifi- 
cent promenades in the Mimosas Mountains, its Physical Culture 
Establishment on the beach, CANNES is the unique winter resort 
of elegances and sun. 


Majestic Hotel 
and Fifteen Others—All First Class 


For particulars address: 
Syndicat d’Initiative—H6tel de Ville—CANNES 


this coupon for 
California Picture 


Ss daily trains fp 


California 


this winter v including 


‘the Chie 


new Santa fe train de-Luxe 


You really enter sunny California the 
moment you step aboard one of the 
five famous Santa Fe cross-continent 
trains. 


The new Chief—extra fare—is the 
finest and fastest of the Santa Fe Cali- 
fornia trains. Only two business days 
on the way. Daily beginning Nov. 14, 
1926. 


$10.00 extra fare from Chicago and 
$8.00 from Kansas City. For luxury 
—supreme comfort—and charming 
refinement it is unparalleled in the 
world of transportation. 


Fred Harvey Club and Dining car 
service sets the standard. 


You will want to take the Indian- 
detour—by Harveycar through the 
land of prehistoric America. Also 
stop at Grand Canyon. 
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Fascinating adventures in tropical 

seas where the glamour and _ ro- 

mance of the buccaneer still live. 

Glorious voyages,not to seek buried 

gold but to find joy and health. 

Care-free days on board the ideal 
cruising steamer RELIANCE and shore excursions in lands 
of wonderful beauty and charm. 


S. S. RELIANCE 


sails from New York on five 
‘‘Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages’”’ 


DEC. 18 JAN.8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises — $200 and up 27 day Cruises — $300 and up 


The RELIANCE is unsurpassed in size 
and appointments for tropical cruising. 
Luxurious lounges, winter garden ball 
room,spacious decks, sunlit swimming 
pool, gymnasium and many other fea- ~ 
tures. The wide cruise experience of 
the management assures unexcelled 
service and comfort. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC, General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 177N.MichiganAve.,Chicago 131StateSt., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents. 


Choicest Gift Luggage 
Priced with Restraint— 


Fitted Cases $25 to $250 Wardrobe Trunks.$20 to $250 
Pullman Cases.... 15to 65 Hat Boxes 5to 50 
Dressing Cases... Portfolios 

Gladstone Bags... Umbrellas 

Kit Bags Desk Sets 

Women’s Hand Bags 3to Poker Sets 


By special arrangement with the “Travel 
Club of America,” any member 
properly identified will 
receive our 


WHOLESALE PRICE. 


LUGGAGE ‘”' NEW YORK 


22 Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 


A Sunday Stroll in Sleepy Mexico 
(Continued from paye 35) 


Up, up, wearily. We must 
get above the village, to be able 
to drink the water without de- 
veloping typhoid. 

At last, the last house, the 
naked hills. We follow the 
water across a dry maize-field, 
then up along a bank. Below is 
a quite deep gully. Across is an 
orchard, and some women with 
baskets of fruit. 

“Hay frutas?” calls Rosalino, 
in a half-voice. He is getting 
bold. 

“Hay!” says an old woman, in 
the curious half-voice. “But not 
Tens 

Shall we go down into the 
‘gully into the shade? No. some- 
one is bathing among the reeds 
below, and the aqueduct water 


‘rushes along in the gutter here 


above. On, on, till we spy a 
wild guava tree over the channel 
of water. At last we can sit 
down and eat and drink, on a 
/bank of dry grass, under the 
wild guava tree. 


| We put the bottle of lemonade 

‘in the aqueduct to cool. I scoop 
out a big half-orange, the thick 

irind of which makes a cup. 

| “Look, Rosalino! The cup!” 

“Tea, taza!’, she Acriesy: «Soit- 
tongued, with a bark of laughter 
and delight. 

And one drinks the soft, 
rather lifeless warmish Mexican 
water. But it is pure. 

Over the brink of the water- 
channel is the gully, and a noise, 
chock, chock! I go to look. It 
is a woman, naked to the hips, 
standing washing her other gar- 
ments upon a stone. She has a 
beautiful full back, of a deep 
orange color, and her wet hair 
is divided and piled. In the 
water a few yards up stream 
two men are sitting naked, their 
brown-orange giving off a glow 
in the shadow, also washing 
their clothes. Their wet hair 
seems to steam blue-blackness. 
Just above them is a sort of 
bridge, where the water divides, 
the channel-water taken from 
the little river, and led along 
the top of the bank. 

We sit under the wild guava 
tree in silence, and eat.’ The 
old woman of the fruit, with 
naked breast and coffee-brown 
naked arms, her undergarment 
fastened on one shoulder, round 
her waist an old striped sarape 
for a skirt, and on her head a 
blue rebozo piled against the 
sun, comes marching down the 
aqueduct with black bare feet, 
holding three or four chirimoyas 
to her bosom. Chirimoyas are 
green custard-apples. 

She lectures us, in slow, heavy 
Spanish : 
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“This water, here, is 
drinking. The other, below 
for washing. This, you dr 
and you don’t wash in it. | 
other, you wash in, and 
don’t drink it.” And she loo 
inquisitively at the bottle 
lemonade, cooling. 

“Very good, we understat 

Then she gave us the ct 
moyas. I asked her to cha 
the peso: I had no change. 

“No, Sefior!”’ she said. “4 
Sefior. You don’t pay me. 
bring you these, and may } 
eat well. But the chirimo 
are not ripe; in two or th 
days they will be ripe. N 
they are not. In two or thi 

_ days they will be. Now they 
“not. You can’t eat them y 
But I make a gift of them to y 
and may you eat well. Farew 
Remain with God.” 

She marched impatiently 
along the aqueduct. } 

Rosalino waited to catch m 
eye. Then he opened his mow 
and showed his pink tongue af 
swelled out his throat like” 
cobra, in a silent laugh after # 
old woman. q 

“But,” he said, in a low tons 
“the chirimoyas are not goo 


ones.” P 
And again he swelled in t 
silent, delighted, derisive laug 
He. was right. When we can 
to eat them, three days later, th 
custard-apples all had worms - 
them, and hardly any whi 
meat. 
“The old woman of Huai 
apa!’ said Rosalino, reminiscen 
However, she had got the bo 
tle. When we had drunk tt 
lemonade, we sent Rosalino | 
give her the empty wine bottl 
and she made him another sei 
tentious little speech. But to hi 
the bottle was a treasure. 
And I, going round the litt 
hummock behind the wild Guay 
tree, to throw away the pape 
of the picnic, came upon 
golden-brown young man wi 
his shirt just coming down ov 
his head, but over no more | 
him. Hastily retreating, 
thought again what beautif 
suave rich skins these peop 
have, a sort of richness of ft! 
flesh. It goes, perhaps, with tl 
complete absence of what Vv 
call “spirit.” 

We lay still for a time, loo 
ing at the tiny guavas and ft 
perfect, soft, high blue sky ove 
head, where the hawks and t 
ragged-winged zopilotes sw 
and diminish. A long, hot w: 
home. But majiana es otro di 
Tomorrow is another de 
And even the next five minut 
are far enough away, in Mexic 
on a Sunday afternoon. 
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ORCA 


Sailing from New York 
_By the splendid cruising steamer 


These cruises are especially arranged to provide the 
most comprehensive and satisfying visits to carefully 
_ selected lists of ports of outstanding scenic and his- 


toric attraction. They are the result of more than 80 
years’ experiencein West Indies tourist travel. 


First Cruise Second Cruise 
Dec. 2Ist—15 days; Jan. 8th — 26 days; 
visiting Havana, Havana, Jamaica, 
Jamaica, Santiago, Panama, Curacao, 
Bermuda. Ratesfrom PortoRico,Bermuda. 
$200. * Rates from $300. 


Third Cruise 
Feb. 5th — 17 da‘s; 
Nassau, Havana, 
Jamaica, Porto Rico, 


Bermuda. Rates from 
$200. 


Special cruising features and unusual spaciousness make the ORCA. 
a particularly delightful vessel for these tropical cruises. 


BERMUDA 


Luxurious steamers ARAGUAYA and AVON from New York 
to “Isles of Enchantment.” Regular winter sailings start in December. 


Illustrated booklets on request 


Be aL, 


“The Comfort Route’’ 


“THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco LosAngeles Seattle 
Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


 cAll-Expense Cruises 


woHAVANA 


[-FJAVANA —sparkling, strange and 
4 beautiful. A bit of the Old World 
ransplanted to the New—a perfect fall 
r winter playground. 
Orchestra, dancing, deck games, new 
fiends and interests on big American 
teamers. In Havana, without extra 
harge, we take you on motor sightseeing . 
rips through beautiful streets and gar- 
lens, and to old churches, Chinatown, — 
}panish games and amusements, the 
Sountry Club and Casino, altogether a 
are insight into the color and romance 
f Latin life. 

Reserve your accommodations now. s 
‘0 One Way $105 °* 
MEXICO CITY Round Trip $185 
Including Rail Tickets between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City 


ibis O° 


10Days 
2160 an 


Maintenance at Hotel 
in Havana — Motor 
Sightseeing Tours 


“THE GLORIES OF THE 


Mediterranean 


SEA 2200 miles long and 700 

wide — Mother of Old World 
History and Romance, of Rome’s 
Splendor, the Art of Greece, the 
Wonders of Egypt. An inspiration 
to all who sail along its enchant- 
ing coast. 


The Cruise Supreme 
on the largest of Mediterranean Cruising Ships 
_ the Shecially chartered White Star Liner 
HOMERIC 
“Ghe Ship of Splendor’ 


Sailing from New York January 22nd 
returning March 30th, 1927 


Exceptional cuisine, service without 
stint, Cook’s organized Efficiency 
and Management. 


The itinerary includes: Madeira, 
Cadiz (Seville), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Chanak Kalesi, Constantinople, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
Alexandria, Palermo, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton. 


Many shore excursions. A long stay 
in Egypt, the Holy Land, etc. Stop- 
over privileges in Europe. 


A New Way 
Around the Worl 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike 
any previous World Voyage. A New 
Tour of Educational and Recreative 
Travel. 


The South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, The 
East Indies, Ceylon, South and East 
Africa and South America—a major 
voyage of surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 


FRANCONIA 
Sailing from New York January 12th 
from Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 
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Nassau 


At the Foot 
of the 
Rainbow 
Lies Your 


Pot of Gold 


It is at Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, ancient 
SHortmot =e bicates, - 
with its enamelled 
loveliness, sunshine, 
hospitality, laughter— 
a British colony only 
a short sail from New 
York, with a warm 
welcome ready and 
that freedom which is 
life. Nassau calls you. 


Come! 


Once Columbus vi.ited 
Nassau: he should have 
stayed! You may not 
find pirate gold in the 
sand — you will find 
days of-rest or play, 
bewitching nights in a 
land of romance. <Ad- 
venture, at Nassau, 
seems never far off! 


Bathing, 
on the 


fishing, golf, 
new 18-hole 
course, with its own 
bathing-beach; tennis 
on the famous courts. 


Whether you can stay for 
time brief or long, Nas- 
sau welcomes you! 


Two and one-half days’ 
delightful sail from New 
York; fifteen hours from 


Miami. 


Munson S. S. 
Dept., 67 
York City 
The Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine, Ltd., 230 
St. James St., Montreal. 


Dev. 


Pass. 


New 


Line, 
Wall St. 


Free Booklet, 
Board, 


et, Nassau 
Nassau, N. P, 


Bahamas 
“Isle of June™ 


Freebooters of the Devil’s Isles 
(Continued from page 11) 


people. doubtless accounted for 
many of these mysteriously van- 
ishing ships. Many are the tales 
told of completely deserted ships 


drifting onto the reefs. | Most 
of these occurred too many 
years ago to be verified or ex- 


plained. But one, probably the 
most mysterious of all sea trag- 
edies, I saw myself. It was one 
of the great wooden merchant 
ships, built by our government 
during the war. When I was in 
Bermuda for the first time, two 
years after the war had- ended, it 
floated idly at anchor under the 
summer sun in the brilliant blue 
of St. George’s Harbor. An 
enigmatic grey hulk, on which 
the weather-worn camouflage 
splotches still glowed dully, it 
slumbered provocatively in the 
bay, its weird secret forever 
locked in its wooden hulk. The 
legend is one of those unbeliev- 
able stories, which, if I had not 
seen it inscribed in the marine 
records of St. George’s, I would 
not credit, despite the spotless 
repute of those who told it. It 
happened during the last days of 
the war. From St. David’s 
lighthouse, on the eastern end of 
the islands, a ship was sighted. 
It was behaving strangely, and 
seemed to be holding to a most 
erratic course. It lay too far 
off shore for observers to recog- 
nize the flag that dripped from 
its masthead. The next day it 
was still there, slightly farther 
away, and apparently reversing 
its course of the previous day. 
On the third day it appeared 
much nearer shore and in immi- 
nent danger of grounding on the 
perilous reefs. “The listless flag 
resolved itself into the Stars and 
Stripes. Several men went out 
in a small boat to discover what 
was wrong. 
they swept the deck with binocu- 
lars, but could not sight a man. 


They came alongside and hailed. 


Only the waves, sucking the 
blatantly camouflaged flanks of 
the ship, gave. answer. ‘Finally, 
with some difficulty, and much 
trepidation, the men boarded the 
ship. No one came to challenge 
them. Warily they went below. 
Only silence, and the waves, 
ceaselessly sucking. Not a thing 
was out of place. Every life- 
boat was in its davits. There 
was no sign of any struggle. 
But there was not a soul aboard 
the ship. 

Feeling like the participants in 
a sea yarn of the early centuries, 
the men brought the ship into St. 
George’s Harbor. Investigation 
revealed a hold full of Virginia 


As they drew near 


tobacco, but no identification of 
the ship’s owners or destination. 
The American government was 
polite, but could not answer the 
riddle. The ship had _ been 
chartered by a private company. 
Yes, they could tell by whom. 
The company? Information was 
strangely scant. All that was 
certain was that the ship had 
left an American port loaded 
with Virginia tobacco, and 
bound for England. The to- 
bacco was sold. The ship was 
anchored in St. George’s Har- 
bor, where she is still cradled by 
the tides, blandly guarding her 
strange sea secret. 

There is the great iron engine 
sticking high above the waves 
off Elbow Beach, which ‘is the 
rapidly disintegrating 
of an English» merchant ship 
which ran ashore in a blinding 
gale on a night early in the war, 
and which gossip says was cap- 
tained by a German spy.. 

Off the north shore, within 
sight of Admiralty House, and 
the sears: the Royal Mail 
steamer Caraquet ran _ blithely 
onto the hilden reefs on a vivid 


summer morning three years 
ago. 

During that same year a 
sombre vessel steamed into 


Hamilton Harbor. For several 
days it lay within sight of the 
peaceful streets of the town. 
Then one morning the quiet was 
disturbed by shots ringing across 
the harbor. Everyone ran to 
the wharfs. Out in the still 
water the ship rode quietly, but 
on deck all was not quiet. 
Shouting, shooting, — seething 
men swayed about on deck. An 
armed body of police was sent 
out to quell the mutiny. The 
vessel proved to be a rum-run- 
ner whose captain had attempted 
to despoil the men of a promised 
share in the returns. 

So the tales dwindle away, 
these being but the fading 
echoes of an old glory when 
Bermuda stood for much in the 
life of pirates and privateers. 
Today the islands that once 
played so romantic a role in the 
lives of fearless adventurers, 
that terrorized bloody pirates, is 
subsiding beneath the shadows 


of luxurious hotels. The de- 
mons have fled modern Ber- 
muda, except the whispered 


ghost of one that will crawl on 
twin steel rails from quaint S°. 
George’s to the dockyards. Pi- 
rates and privateers are a shrug- 
ged memory, their treasure for- 
ever lost in the bowels of the 
islands. 
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remnant} 


Hotet Kuickerbor 


400 Rooms — 400 Baths © 


(20 knots—Oilburner) 
1927, and 


Jan. 


Convenient to the “Best Shops, 
Theatres and Terminals. 


Complete Travel Information B 


A CHARMING RESTAURA 


WEST 451TH STREET 
Just East of Broadway — Times Sq 


ei tent 


TPES DENTE Wi 


25, 


sailing from New 
Boston next day. 


from $600 include hotels, guides, autos, 


visits. 


Dalmatia, (Regular 
Mediterranean and Adriatic porta.) 


Phelps Bros. & Co., General Agen’ 
17 Battery Place, New York 


( 


safe 


Stop-overs, 
Athens, Corfu, 
Venice, etc. 


Address all tourist offices 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 


(managing shore excursions and cruise arran. 


COSULICH LI 


‘Algiers, Madeira, ~ 
Naples, Sicily, Riviera, 


(World Famous Cuisine) 


94 years of Ocean Travel) 


OW much do you stand 
to lose if your baggage 
is lost in transit, stolen or 
destroyed by fire or other 
accident? ‘Tourist Baggage 
Insurance will assure the 


ty of the investment 


represented by your per- 
sonal effects. 


Insurance Company of 
North America Foun 


“*The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


PHILADELPHIA 


' Insurance Company of North America | 
Sixteenth St.at the Parkway | 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. pr1i | 


Wants information on Tourist | 


Baggage Insurance 
mee ne me eee ne toe et en ee ee 
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! 


“Didn’t you see I had my 
ay, hand out?” 


“What of it, this ain’t tag 
day, Brother.” 


How often an exhibition of careless, 
reckless driving leads you to exclaim, 
“The crazy fool.” -Doesn’t sound nice 
). but it is true. And no matter how care- 
| fully you drive, sooner or later you will 
crash with one of these reckless drivers. 
Get your automobile insurance from our 
nearest agent. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


The Hartford ‘Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


So 


‘CTheVopa a 
of Dees : 


138 Days 25 Countries - 59 Ports and Cities 


The itinerary of this. “Wonder World Cruise” includes all the 
Oriental Ports and Cities of all other world cruises plus Siam, Borneo 
and Formosa. The seasons everywhere are the very best of the year; 

' Egypt during the brilliant social season; India in the cool weather 
corresponding to our May; Peking in Springtime; a~d—the delight 
of all travelers—Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. 


©Aund mworld 


on the *“‘Queen of Cruising Steamers”’ 


RESOLUTE Jan. 6, 1927 


Luxuriously appointed The rates of $2,C00 and up 
throughout, the ResoLute include an extraordinary = 
represents the acme of program ofshore excur- 
cruising comfort. Unusual sions. n 
spaciousness characterizes One management on ship 

the public rooms, state- and on shore. Descriptive 
rooms and decks, — literature sent on request. 


Sailing Eastward 
from New York 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


_, UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc., General Agents 
35-39 Broadway,N.Y. 177N.MichiganAve.,Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th Street, Phi!adelphia 574 Market Street, San Francisco 

or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 


delightful days 
in the 


West Inpues 
and 


Soutu AMERICA 


Wouldn’t you like to read about this ideal 
cruise of adventure ashore and afloat? 

Wouldn’t you like to follow the absorbing 
itineraries to Cuba, the Panama Canal, and 
the picturesque places in Peru, Chile, Argen- 
tina and Brazil; over the trails of the Spanish 
pioneers to the beautiful cities of Latin 
America? Then, wouldn’t you like to learn 
more about the Cruise-Tour when it contin- 
ues its leisurely way to the West Indies and 
the warm Caribbean? 

Until last year it was necessary to make 
two separate cruises to the West Indies and 
South America. Again this year, on the occa- 
sion of the 8th Annual American Express 
Cruise-Tour, these two—the most popular in 
the Winter program—have been combined 
and are offered in one. 

Cruise-Tour leaves New York, January 27th. 
First class arrangements and expert American 
Express management throughout insuring com- 
fort and luxury,—$1°950. Whether you intend to 
go this year or next, send for the illustrated “Deck 
\Plan No. 6” containing itineraries, rates and com- 
plete information about every phase of the trip. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel “Department 


65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheques 
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Cruises de Luxe to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailing from New York by S. S. “Adriatic” 
January 5, February 23, 1927 


V ISITING Madeira, Gibraltar, Algeria, the French Riviera, 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, the Holy Land, Egypt, Sicily. 


Small, select parties under experienced leadership. Itineraries 
arranged to meet individual requirements. Extensive program 
of motoring in Holy Land and elsewhere. 


Independent tours by private motor, arranged to conform with 
Medicecranean cruises, northward from Naples to Rome, the 
Riviera, Switzerland, Paris and London. Apply for booklets 
“The Mediterranean” and “Europe by Motor. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., LTD. 


1444 Broadway, at 40th St. 


New York 


R FURNESS 
@ IF NT E 
Bermuda Government's Official Contract Steamers 


BERMUDA—Playground of Eternal Springtime 


Only 2 Days from New York 


Average Yearly Temperature 70° 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Tickets good on either steamer, insuring unequaled express service, 


S. S. FORT VICTORIA 
No Passports 


Modern Hotels 


via Luxurious Twin Screw Oil-Burning Steamers 


S. S. FORT ST. GEORGE 


All Outdoor Sports 


Including Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Trap Shooting, 
Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, etc. 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. George, Bermuda—Hspecially attractive, located 


in the historic, picturesque and quaint part of Bermuda. C I 
Magnificent tiled, covered and heated swimming pool. 


and service. 


Excellent cuisine 


For illustrated booklets on Bermuda or St. George Hotel, write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any local Tourist Agent 


St. Jean De Luz (France) 


ALL ‘THE YEAR ROUND RESORT 
The Gate of the PYRENEES 


11 Hours from Paris. 


Varied Sports. Glorious Excursions. 
New Electric Mountain Rail- 


bracing climate. 
way up “La Rhume.” 


Sea. Mountain. 


River. 
Mild but 


The Finest 18-Hole Golf Links (La Nivelle) 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


GOLF HOTEL 


Officially Appointed by R. A. C. 


GRAND HOTEL D’ANCLETERRE 
First Class ; 


ae”, —_— 
“J CIGARETTES 
EGYPK HRY ORIGINAL QUALITY 
—— ete A eee 
Exclusively Made for Real Connoisseurs. 


@ne Dollar willbring samples of Double Valu: 


: allkinds, sizes, tips, monograms 
crests, blends, prices, for selection of your future supply 
“DOUMAN”’- (Jinporters.) San Francisco = U:S.4 


487 BRYANT STREET 


Interested in Astrology ? 


Let me send you my little brochure, 
“What Astrology Means to You.” It is free, 
and very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
4702-A Phinney Ave. Seattle, Wash. 


—nausea, dizziness and faintness 
caused by all forms of Travel Mo- 
tion. Sea, Train, Auto, Car or Air 
Travel Sickness yields promptly to 
Mothersill’s, 36 

75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 

The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal 
London 


Strange Adventutes in 
the Land of the Shah 
(Continued from page 58) 


The day after his arrival I 
was called to the Consulate in 
Hamadan, where the consul ex- 
plained to me that His Excel- 
lency had decided to leave the 
country until this trouble had 
blown over, and was going to 
lease all his villages out for 
three years to the headman for 


a stated annual sum. He asked || 


me what I would take to forego 
the remainder of my contract. I 
replied that nothing under the 
full amount of my salary for the 
remaining two years that re- 
mained of my service would 
satisfy me, and in addition to 
this I should want my full ex- 
penses to England. To my in- 
tense surprise I received-“a 
cheque next day for the full 
amount. 


And that was the end. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of “Travel,’’ published monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1926, 
State of New York, County of New York. 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of “Travel” 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the dates shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street, New York; 
Robert M. McBride, editor, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York; managing editor, Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt; business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; E. B. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York; Isaac 
H. Blanchard Co., 418 West 25th St. 
That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
one. 
_ That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee -is acting is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions un- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1926. 
GERTRUDE P. WIXSON, 
Notary Public. 
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By CUNARD-ANCHOR new 6 
burners at rates including hotel 
guides, drives and fees. _ tf 


121 days, $1250 to $29 D 
ROUND THE WORL: 


SS “California’”’ sailing Jan. eT 


7TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS ie \ 
CHINA, OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA 
PALESTINE AND GREECE; 
includes Havana, Panama Canal, L 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Mar 
Java, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Ital 
and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN | 


SS “Transylvania”’ sailing Jan, 2 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid 
Cordova-Granada) 15 DAYS PALES 
“TI AND EGYPT; also inclu 

Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, _Carth 
Athens, Constantinople, Italy and@- 
the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y, 


Around South Ameri ‘i 


Visting the Volcanoes and Lakes 
Southern Chile, or the Pre-Hist 
Inca Ruins at Cuzco, and from 
Paz, Bolivia, to Buenos Aires, I 
the New Railroad through 
heart of the Andes Mountains. — 
Leaving January 27th or Feb-— 
ruary 3rd, 1927. Returning © 
April 12th. @ 
Booklet D on request. 


Bence Tourist Company, Inc. 


Leaders in South American Travel | 
331 Madison Ave. New Yo 


3,300 Feet Above Sea Level — Ide; 

Autumn Resort, Whether You z 

Well or Il1I—_Two Hours by Rail From — 
i Vienna or From Graz 


Climatic Mountain Resort fy 


(Austria) 13 
Sports - Recreation 


First-class Hotels, Sanatoriums and 
Boarding Houses at Varying Rates. © 
Reservations for Fall Sojourn; Address — 
Inquiries to Kurkommission, Semmer- | 
ing, Austria. 7 


Chhe Hotel,  h ( \ 
Imperia 


BERMUDA’S favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. 
Convenient to all peints. Moderate 
rates. Booklet. R. T Buckler, Mgr. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


In. Sw i. 
The Columbia, Bethlehem, N. B. 


Sunshine - 


\—VLLITILL LLL 


Your Motor Tour 


should include best roads, best 
hotels and scenic attractions. 
MacNair’s famous pocket Motor 
Guides select them for you— 


Scenic Motorways of New E 
land, 8,000 miles. as 


Midland Motorway, New York to 
Chicago, 11,000 miles. 


Metropolitan Motorways 
New York, 7,500 miles. 


Fifty cents the volume, postpaid 
Catalog free 


MacNair Motorways 


1459 Broadway, New York 
b 


WLLL LLL 


around 
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